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RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 

the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, 

from Ten till Five, and will CLOSE on SATURDAY, May 
10th. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 

BRITAIN.—Candidates for the Fullerian Professorship 

of Physiology are requested to apply in writing to the 

pad Secretary, R. L, on or before SatuRDAY, May 3rd, 
62. 


H. BENCE JONES, Hon. See. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS, 


HE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
will be OPEN FREE from MONDAY, 2lst, to 
SATURDAY, 26th Aprir, 1862. 
Hours, from 10 a.m, to 10 p.m. 


IR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 
13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, 
IS OPEN EVERY WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
AND FRIDAY, 
From 10 till 4, during the Months of APRIL, MAY, JUNE, 
JULY, and AUGUST. 
Cards of Admission to be obtained at the Museum. 


XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
The THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
Society is now OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. 
Admittance, ls. 


THOS. ROBERTS, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 


OYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

The GENERAL ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the 
Society for the Election of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
Council, and Officers for the ensuing year, and for other 
business, will be held on WEDNESDAY, April 23rd, 1862, 
at the Socrety’s Hovsr, 4, St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C. The Chair will be taken at 4 o'clock pre- 
cisely. 

















W. S. W. VAUX, Hon. See. 


VENING LECTURES AT THE GO- 
VERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, JERMYN 
STREET.—Dr. HOFMANN, F.R.S., will commence a 
Course of TEN LECTURES on the OUTLINES OF 
CHEMISTRY, on MONDAY, the 28th April, at Eight 
o'clock; to be continued on each succeeding Wednesday 
and Monday Evening, at the same hour. 
‘Tickets for the whole Course, price 5s., may be had at the 
Museum of Practical Geology. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
K f¥e’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 


* Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a Course of 
Lectures on WEDNESDAY MORNING, April 30th, at 9 
o'clock, having special reference to the application of 
GEOLOGY to ENGINEERING, MINING, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, and AGRICULTURE. The Lectures will be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Friday and Wednesday at the 
same hour. Fee, £1. 11s. 6d. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 

N.B.—The Class will be accompanied by the Professor to 
the British Museum, the Great Exhibition, and places of 
Geological interest in the country. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND. 
METROPOLITAN SHOW, 1862. 


BATTERSEA PARK, LONDON. 


Stock Prize Sheets and Certificates will be forwarded on 
application. 
CAUTION—LAST DAY of ENTRY, Ist MAY. 
All Certificates received after that date will be returned 


to the Senders. 
H, HALL DARE, Secretary. 
12, Hanover Square, London, W. 

















RT UNION OF ENGLAND. — Third 

Season, 1861-2.—The CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, 

“STEPPING-STONES,” after F. Goopat1, A.R.A., and 

“ON THE ISLAND OF ZANTE,” after RowBoTHam, are 

NOW READY. Prizeholders select from the Public Exhi- 

bitions. Subscription, Half a Guinea. Prospectuses for- 
warded on application. Offices, 13, Regent Street, 8.W. 

BELL SMITH, Secretary. 





A GRAND BAZAAR 


AND 


EXHIBITION OF GERMAN ART 


Will be held in ST. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY, on 


THURSDAY, the 15th, and FRIDAY, the 16th May, 1862, 
to establish 


A HOME FOR YOUNG MEN, AND SCHOOLS 
For 30,000 Germans and other Foreigners'in London. With 
the SPECIAL BLESSING of HIS HOLINESS POPE 
PIUS IX., and under the sanction of HIS EMINENCE 
CARDINAL WISEMAN, and under the gracious patronage 
of HER IMPERIAL. MAJESTY. THE EMPRESS ,.OF 
AUSTRIA, the whole body of the Aristocracy of Austria 
and Germany, and many of the Nobility and Gentry of 
England. 

The following Royal Personages, besides about Three 
Hundred of the most distinguished Ladies of Germany, have 
contributed, either in money or in kind, towards this great 
and important undertaking :— 

His Holiness the Sovereign Pontiff; Her Majesty the 
Empress of Austria; the Emperor Ferdinand of Austria; 
the Empress Mariana of Austria; the Empress Caroline of 
Austria; the King and Queen of Prussia; the King and 
Queen of Saxony; the King Louis of Bavaria; the Queen 
Dowager of Saxony; the Archduke Maximilian of Austria ; 
the Archduke Charles Louis of Austria; the Crown Prince 
of Saxony; the Prince George of Saxony; the Grand- 
Duchess Sophia of Baden; the Princess Alexandra of Ba- 
varia; the Princesses of Saxony; the Duchess of Bavaria ; 
the Duke and Duchess of Modena; Dom Miguel and the 
pe of Braganza; the Count and Countess de Cham- 

ord. 

The following celebrated German Artists have likewise 
promised contributions,—viz. Cornelius, Hess, Vogel von 
Vogelstein, Ftihrich, Kuppelwieser, Veith, Steinle, and the 
Professors of the Royal Academy of Diisseldorf 

PATRONS, 

His Excellency the Austrian Ambassador; the Viscount 
Southwell; the Lord Dormer; the Lord Herries; the 
Lord Stourton; the Honourable Charles Langdale; Sir 
Piers Mostyn; Admiral Manners; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Patterson; A. G. Fullerton, Esquire; the Chevalier de 
Scheffer (Austrian Consulate); Charles Cavendish, Esquire; 
Edward Weld, Esquire (Lulworth Castle) ; Ambrose Lisle 
Phillipps, Esquire; George Blount, Esquire; A. Butler, 
Esquire; W. Lescher, Esquire ; T. G. Whitgreave, Esquire ; 
Edmund 8. Purcell, Esquire; Francis New, Esquire; G. 
Hammond, Esquire; W. Adolph, Esquire; A. Adolph, 
Esquire; F. Leonards, Esquire; E. Pfehler, Esquire; 
Captain Hibbert. 








PATRONESSES. 
Those Ladies whose names are preceded by * are holders of 
Stalls. 

Her Highness the Princess Mary of Baden, Duchess of 
Hamilton; Her Excellency the Countess Apponyi; the 
Duchess of Dalberg; the Duchess of Leeds; *the Dowager 
Marchioness of Lothian ; *the Countess of Newburgh; *the 
Countess Isabella Montgelas; the Viscountess Campden; 


T° PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A 

Civil Engineering Firm, situated at the West End, of 
long standing and extensive practice in the United Pani 
dom, has a Vacancy for a well-educated YOUTH as Py 
who can, if preferred, and when employed in London, be re- 
ceived in the family of one of the Principals. For’ particu- 
lars of premium, &c., apply to Messrs. FisHer and Keays, 
12, Bedford Row, W.C. 





CHEAP BOOKS AT 
BULL’S LIBRARY, 


19, HOLLES STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 


Surplus Copies of the best recent Works are constantly on 
Sale at very greatly Reduced Prices. 


*,* Catalogues gratis and post-free. 


ABNEY PARK CEMETERY COMPANY. 


REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 

The Business of this Company is now carried on at their 
New Offices, No. 12, ST. HELEN’S PLACE, BISHOPS- 
GATE STREET WITHIN. The abcve beautiful Freehold 
Cemetery is open daily (Sundays excepted) for the inter- 
ment of persons of all religious denominations. 

WILLIAM HEATH, Secretary. 





PEror FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
No. 270, STRAND, LONDON. 

D. NUTT begs respectfully to call the attention of the 
Public to his Establishment for the Sale of Foreign Books, 
both old and new, and in every branch of Literature and 
Science. His Stock (which in some departments is the most 
extensive in England) is being continually augmented by 
weekly and semi-weekly importations from France and Ger- 
many, and by frequent arrivals from other parts of the 
Continent. 

An extensive assortment of the best editions of the most 
popular and classical Books in the French, German, Italian, 
Greek, and Latin Languages, constantly kept on sale in 
every description of choice and appropriate binding. 

The following Catalogues have recently been published :— 

MODERN BOOKS. 
Part I.—French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Litera- 





ture. 
1l.—German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Polish, Exssian, 
and Northern Literature. 
I1l.—Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Oriental Literature. 
IV.—List of Foreign Newspapers and Periodicals. 
Etiher of which can be had gratis for one postage-stamp. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. . 
A Catalogue of Second-hand Books in every Department of 
Foreign Literature can likewise be had gratis 
for two stamps. 





the Viscountess Feilding; *the Lady Georgiana Fullerton; 
*the Lady Camoys; the Lady Dormer; the Lady Stourton; 
the Lady Petre; the Lady Clifford; the Lady Arundell; 
the Lady Lovat; the Lady Herries; Lady Cartwright; 
*Lady Clifford; Mrs. Washington Hibbert; Mrs. John 
Towneley; Mrs. Higgins; Mrs. Weld Blundell; Mrs. 
Manners; *Mrs. Lewell; Miss Emilia Pereira; Mrs. Pitt 
Byrne; Mrs. Bellasis; Mrs. Lisle Phillipps; *Miss Parry; 
Mrs, H. Bagshawe; *Mrs. Edmund Purcell; *Mrs. F. New; 
*Mrs. Canneaux; *Mrs. John Wallis; Miss Munro; Miss 
Donelan; *Miss Latham; Mrs; Alfred Pitchford; Miss 
Pitchford; Mrs. Leonard; *Miss Leonard; *Miss Rose; 
*Miss Adolph; *Miss Sang; Mrs. Valckenberg; *Mrs. 
Whitgreave. 
THE LIST OF STALLS. 

1. The Imperial Austrian Stall, No. 1. 
Stall, No. 2. 3. The Royal Saxon Stall. 
Stall, No.1. 5. The Bavarian Stall, No.2. 6. The Fran- 
conian Stall. 7. The Prussian Stall. 8. The Styrian Stall. 
9. The Bohemian Stall. 10. The Westphalian Stall. 11. 
The Literary Stall. 12. The Braganza Stall. 13. The 
English Stall, No.1. 14. The English Stall, No. 2. 

Those Ladies and Gentlemen who are desirous of assisting 
in this good work as Patrons or Patronesses are requested 
to forward their names to Lady Georgiana Fullerton, Pre- 
sident of the Committee, 27, Chapel Street, Grosvenor 
Square, or E. 8. Purcell, Esq., Hon. Sec., Stafford Club. 

Admittance to the Bazaar from 11 o'clock a.m, to 10 p.m. 

Tickets: First Day, 2s. 6d.; Evening of First Day, from 
6 o'clock, 1s. Second Day, 1s. 


HE NEW BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1861. 
JAMES APPLEYARD, Solicitor, 10, Symond’s Inn, 
Chancery Lane, procures Instant Protection from 
and Conducts the Cases of Traders and others in difficulties 
through the Courts at Moderate Charges. No Charge for 
ees are in strict confidence. Country Cases promptly 
attended to. 


2. The Austrian 
4. The Bavarian 











IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT be;’s most respectfully 


to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW SERIES Of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAP- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
Ww especially adapted to their use, being of different 
ptr flexibility, =a with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wh 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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AN ENDLESS VARIETY OF HORSE- 
HAIR CRINOLINE, WATCH-SPRING SKELETON, 
TAFFETTE, LACE, and CAMBRIC PETTICOATS, from 
4s. 6d. to 21s., at 


WM. CARTER'’S, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's, London. 





IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
yw CARTER announces the completion 


of his Patent for 
“THE SYLPHIDE,” 

or, “ ANTI-CONSUMPTIVE ELASTIC CORSET.” 

Its distinguishing properties are extreme fiexibility, and 
immediate adaptation to the figure; also a total absence of 
India-rubber. 

It has been said by one of our most eminent medical men, 
that “TIGHT LACING IS CERTAIN DEATH;” and 
WM. CARTER'S new Patent Anti-Consumptive Stay is 
more conducive to longevity than any article ever yet sub- 
mitted to the Public. 

N.B.—The “ Sylphide '’ Corset requires no lacing, and is 
especially adapted to the use of Young Ladies, and for 
Ladies enceinte. 

Engravings of the “ Sylphide ” Corset and Crinoline Skirts 
free. 

Address, W. CARTER, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's, 
London. 


VERY NEW DESIGN IN FRONT- 
FASTENING STAYS, BODICES, &c., 2s. 11d. to 21s. 
FAMILY and NURSING STAYS, BELTS, &c., 7s. 6d. to 


256. 
YOUNG LADIES’ STAYS of every description. 
WM. CARTER, 22, Ludgate Street, St. Paul's, London, E.C. 








EN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


. 
* WOTHERSPOON and Co., GLascow and Lonpon. 





ONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES, 
Coughs, Whooping-Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Fever, 
Agus. Diphtheria, Hysteria, Rheumatism, Diarrhea, 
Spasms, Colic, Renal and Uterine Diseases, are imme- 
diately relieved by a dose of CHLORODYNE (Trade Mark), 
discovered and named by Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE, 
M.R.C.S.L., Ex-Army Medical Staff. 

The question asked by invalids, families, and households 
is—What is the best medicine to give in the above diseases, 
and what to have always ready? Medical testimony, the 
reply of thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmatory 
of the invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above all 
others. 

EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From A. Montgomery, Esq., late Inspector of Hospitals, 
Bombay Army :—‘“ Your Chlorodyne is a most invaluable 
remedy in Neuralgia, Asthma, and Dysentery, and to which 
I entirely owe my restoration to health.” 

From W. Vessalius Pettigrew, M.D.—‘'I have no hesita- 
tion in stating that I have never met with any medicine so 

fficacious as an anti-sp ic and sedative. I have used 
it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhea, and other diseases, 
and am most*perfectly satisfied with the results." 


From Dr. M‘Milman, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“ I 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 


J.C, Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—"* It is without doubt 
the most certain and valuable anodyne we have.” 

Dr. M'Grigor Croft, late Army Staff, says:—“It is a 
most valuable medicine.” 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta:—“ Two doses 
completely cured me of Diarrhea." 


From G. V. Ridout, Esq., Surgeon, Egham.—“ As an 
astringent in severe Diarrhoea, and an anti-spasmodic in 
Colic, with Cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instan- 
taneous. As a sedative in Neuralgia and Tic-Douloureux, its 
effects were very remarkable. In Uterine Affections I have 
found it extremely valuable.” 

CAUTION.—Bewar: of Spurious Imitations or substi- 
tutes. Each bottle of the Genuine bears a Red Stamp, with 
the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne" engraved 
thereon in White Letters, and never buy it withoui, as Com- 
pounds called after it are too often vended. 





Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole 
Agent and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London, with Profes- 
sional Testimonials enclosed. 





ANOTHER CURE THIS WEEK OF CONSUMPTIVE 
COUGH 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
March 20, 1862.—‘*I have much pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the invaluable curative properties of your 
Wafers. A lady, a customer cf mine, has been suffering 
from a severe consumptive cough for twelve or thirteen 
years, and after consulting several physicians, was induced 
to try your Wafers. The first dose gave instantaneous relief, 
and she has not had another attack.—Signed, J. Pratt, 
Chemist, Stafford Street, Wolverhampton.” 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS have a most 
agreeable taste. 


Sold by all Druggists, at 1s. 1}d, and 2s, 9d. per box. 


GENUINE HUNGARIAN 
WINES. 


Under Distinguished Patronage. 


PRICE CURRENT, per Dozen, duty paid, bottles in- 
cluded :— 


RED WINES.—1857, Erlau, 15s.; 1858, Ofen Adelsberg, 
18s. ; 1858, Carlowitz, 20s. ; 1852, Ménes Crown, 24s. ; 1854, 
Ofen Adelsberg, dry, 18s.; 1854, Sexard, dry, 20s.; 1852, 
Visonta, selected dry, 24s. 

WHITE WINES.—1852, Neszmély, 18s. ; 1854, Bakator, 
20s.; 1852, Vilamy Muscat, 24s.; 1858, Oedenburg Musca- 
teller, 28s.; 1842, Tokay Imperial (sweet), 42s. 
| Sample Cases, containing a bottle of each of the above men- 
| tioned twelve sorts, 24s. Terms, cash on delivery, carriage 
| free to any railway station in London. Country orders to 
| be accompanied by crossed cheques or post-office order pay- 
| -_ at Lombard Street. Hampers or cases charged 1s. per 
| dozen, 

M. GREGER, from Hungary, 17, Colchester Street, 
Savage Gardens, Tower Hill. 


LACK’S SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 

is a coating of pure Silver over Siack's NICKEL, a 

metal amalgamated, on chemical and scientific principles, al- 

most to the purity and whiteness of Silver, which renders it, 

as a basis for Electro Silvering, the best article that can he 

produced, while the fact of twenty years’ wear is ample 
proof of its durability. 


\Elect.Pitd.|Stng. Pa 


}pErot OF 











Thread Kg. &Thd. 


FiddlePtn.'FiddlePtn.| Pattern. jwith Shell. 





| 
Per Dozen. | £8.d. | £3.d./} £8.d. | £38. d. 
Table Forks...) 1 10 0 1180 ; 2 80); 8 00 
Dessert Forks.| 100 | 1100 | 1150 | 2 20 
Table Spoons .| 1 100 1180 | 2 80 3 00 
DessertSpoons} 1 00 | 11060 | 1150 | 2 20 
Tea Spoons .... 0120 | 0180 136 | 1100 


Cruet Frames, 18s. 6d. to 70s. ; Tea ‘and Coffee Services, 
70s. to 200s.; Corner Dishes, £6 15s., the set of Four; Cake 
— 25s. to 50s. ; and every Article for the Table, as in 

ver. 

RICHARD and JUHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LD GOODS RE-SILVERED, equal to 
New.—RICHARD and JOHN SLACK beg to call at- 
tention to their superior method of ELECTRO SILVERING, 
by which process goods, however old, can be re-silvered 
equal to new.—Estimates given for re-plating. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 


Somerset House. 
LACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 
IVORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted 
not to come loose in the handles, and to balance. 
lst size. 2nd size. 3rd size. , 
1 Dozen......... £0 16 0 £1 0 0 £1 20 
1 Pair Carvers 0 4 6 0 5 6 069 
Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their 
superior manufacture of Table Knives, 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S PRIZE KITCHEN RANGE 
Combines Hot Plate, roasting or haking oven, good 
boiler, saves fuel, a certain cure for smoky chimneys, and is 
the lowest in price. To be seen in operation at 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK’S, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S BATH WAREHOUSE contains 
the largest assortment, at the lowest prices, of shower 
and sponging baths, from 7s, 6d.; hip baths from lds. ; open 
baths, 13s. 6d.; sets of toilet ware, 18s. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 


Somerset House. 
LACK’S DISH-COVERS in Britannia 


Metal and Block-Tin. The greatest variety of Patterns 
always on Show, commencing at 18s. the Set of Six. Ditto, 


— Pattern, 28s. Silver Pattern, with Electro-Plated 
andles, 45. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are Indispensable to Personal Attraction, and to health and 
longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 


Rewrannds’ ODONTO, 
Or PEARL DENTRIFICE, 

Compounded of Oriental ingredients, is of inestimable value 
in Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, Strengthening the 
Gums, and in giving a delicate fragrance to the Breath ; it 
eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient 
decay, and polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it 
imparts a PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS. 


As the mest efficient and fragrant aromatic purifier of the 
Breath, Teeth, and Gums ever known, RowLanps’ Oponto 
has, fora long series of years, occupied a distinguished place 
atthe Toilets of the Sovereigns and the Nobility throughout 
Europe ; while the general demand for it at once announces 
the favour in which it is universally held. 

Price 2s, 9d. per box. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for “‘ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.’ 





AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 
While these Pills strike at the root of disease, their 
excellence is proved by immediate results. Their effect is 
quick as well as permanent. Cleansing the stomach and 
bowels from vicious humours, they improve the quality and 
promote the circulation of the blood. Appetite returns, 
digestion recovers tone, and the spirits become buoyant. 
In fine, robust health ensues, and life is prolonged.—22, 
Bread Street, E.C.; and all Patent Medicine Vendors. 
Boxes, ls. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


OWLER’S CORN, BUNION, AND 

CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, price 1s. 14d. per box, by 

Post for 15 stamps, has been known for upwards of 30 years 

asarapid and certain cure of Corns, Bunions, and Chil- 

blains, however bad the case. It gives instant ease and 

comfort in Walking, and can be worn with the tightest boot. 
References permitted to many distinguished Patrons. 

Sole Maker, W. F. SMITH, Chemist, Walworth, London, 
8.; Proprietor of Smith’s Tasteless Dandelion Antibilious 
Pills, so successful in all affections of the Liver, Stomach, 
Head, and Kidneys, 1s. 1}d., by post 15 stamps. To be had 
of Sanger, 150, Oxford Street, and of all Chemists. 








] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 

INCOMPARABLE CURATIVES.— This fact has 
been established by the unbought and unsought testimony 
of thousands. All cases of broken skin, from youth’s merest 
scratch to age’s foulest ulcer, are relieved of pain and cured 
by this cooling, sedative, and healing Ointment. It assuages 
the sufferings caused by scalds, burns, bruises, and sprains ; 
it diminishes the irritation of scrofulous and scorbutic erup- 
tions, and is the most reliable remedy for bad legs, old sores, 
erysipelas, and glandular enlargements. Holloway’s puri- 
fying and pleasantly aperient Pills notably help his Oint- 
ment. The very natural and safe means by which these 
medicaments effect their cures, are their best recommenda- 
tion: they do not weaken, but create soundness and strength 
by their purifying properties. 


LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS,—This preparation is one of the benefits which 
the science of modern chemistry has conferred upon man- 
kind; for during the first twenty years of the present cen- 
tury te speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a ro- 
mance; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is 
80 fully d trated, by licited testimonials from per- 
sons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this 
as one of the most important discoveries of the present age, 
These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease at- 
tacking any vital part. 
Her Majesty's Commissioners have authorized the name 
and address of ‘‘ THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, Lon- 
don,” to be impressed upon the Government stamp affixed 
to each box of the genuine medicine. 
Sold at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine 
Vendors. 














RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposit 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S “STRAND” RAZOR excels all 
others. Price One Shilling. Sent free to any part on 
receipt of 18 stamps, the money returned if not approved of. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 


LACK’S FENDER AND FIRE-IRON 
WAREHOUSE is the MOST ECONOMICAL, con- 
sistent with good quality—Iron Fenders, 3s. 6d.; Bronzed 
ditto, 8s, 6d., with standards; superior Drawing-room ditto, 
14s. 6d. to 50s.; Fire-Irons, 2s. 6d. to 20s.; Patent Dish 
Covers, with handles to take off, 18s. set of six. Table 
Knives and Forks, 8s. per dozen. Roasting Jacks, com- 
lete, 7s. 6d. Tea-trays, 6s. 6d. set of three; elegant Papier 
aché ditto, 25s. the set. Teapots, with plated knob, 
5s. 6d. ; Coal-scuttels, 2s. 6d. A set of Kitchen Utensils for 
Cottage, £3. White Bone Knives and Forks, 8s. 9d. and 
12s.; Black Horn ditto, 8s. and 10s. All warranted. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, opposite 
Somerset House. 
LACK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
GRATIS, or sent post-free, containing upwards of 350 
Engravings, and Prices of Fenders, Fire~irons, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, Slack's Nickel and Electro-plated Wares, 
Table Cutlery, &e. No person should furnish without one. 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 536, Strand, opposite 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. <A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. A Single Truss 16s. 2ls., 
26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage Is. A Double Truss 31s. 6d., 
42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage Is. 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s., 
and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s, 10d. 


Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Jonn Wuire, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. to 
168. each; postage 6d. each, 








Somerset Heuse. 


JOHN WHITE, Manvuracturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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GuN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 
QUINQUENNIALLY ; and Policies will participate at each di- 
vision, AFTER THREE ANNUAL PAYMENTS OF PREMIUM have 
been made. 


Policies effected now WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIFTHS, 
or 80 PER CENT., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus. 


The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young 
lives are lower than in many other old established Offices, 
and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by AN AMPLE 
GUARANTEE FUND in addition to the accumulated funds de- 
rived from the investments of Premiums. 


No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle Street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Society. 

CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 





ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 
Every one should therefore provide against them. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grants Policies for Sums from £100 to £1000, assuring 
against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1000 in case of DEATH 
by ACCIDENT, or a weekly allowance of £6 tothe 
Assured while laid up by Jnjyury. 

Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any Information, to the 
PROVINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERKS 
at the RAILWAY STATIONS, 

Or to the Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, London, £.C. 
£102,817 have been paid by this Company as Compensation 
for 56 fatal Cases, and 5041 Cases of personal Injury. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C. 





\LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 


Established 1824.—Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 


BONUS MEETING, 1862. 

The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 2nd of 
January last, for the declaration of the SEventH Bonus, 
showed, : 

In evidence of the progress of the Society, 
that during the quinquennial period which terminated on the 
20th June, 1861, 

New Assurances for a total sum of £1,486,370 
had been effected, being an increase of £62,215 on those of 
the previous five years; that 

The Income had increased from £166,800 to 
£195,400 per annum; that 

The Assurance Fund had risen from £1,154,276 
to £1,422,191; and that a 
Reversionary addition to the Policiesof £275,077 
was then made, as against £232,479 at the prior division. 

In illustration of the results of the Division, 
that the Reversionary addition above named averaged 48 
per cent., or varied with the different ages from 33 to 89 per 
cent. on the Premiums paid in the five years ; and that the 

Cash Bonus averaged 28 per cent. on the like Pre- 
miums, being amongst the largest ever declared hy any Office 

The Report explained at length the nature of the invest- 
ments, and the bases of the calculations, the results of which, 
as above shown, are eminently favourable. 


The following are among the distinctive features of the Society . 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of life, 
one-half of the Annual Premiums during the first five years 
may remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt on 
the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

POLICIES FOR TERMS OF YEARS may be effected at 
rates peculiarly favourable to Assurers. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at Premiums propor- 
tioned to the increased risk. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid 
thirty days after proof of death. 

THE ACCOUNTS AND BALANCE SHEETS are at all 
times open to the inspection of the Assured, or of persons 
proposing to assure. 





Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, the Report above 
mentioned, and a detailed account of the proceedings of the 
Bonus Meeting, can be obtained from any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 

THE NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect New Policies before 
the end of June next will be entitled at that Division to one 
year’s additional share of profits over later Assurers. 


Edward Lennox Boyd, Esq. (Resident.) 
William Fairlie, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, Esq. 

J. G. Henriques, Esq. 

Marcus H. Johnson, Esq. 








UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


DIRECTORS. 
Tur Hoy. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuaremay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Depury-CHareMan. 


William Railton, Esq. 
Thos. Thorby, Esq., F.S.A. 
Henry Toogood, Fea, 





There have been three Divisions of Profits, 
from the commencement of the Company. 


Sum Insured. 


Loans granted on approved real or personal seourity. 


The Funds or Property of the Cony 
ment and other approved securities, 


Bonuses added. 


To assure £100 payable at death, a person aged 21 pays £2 2s. 4d, per annum; but asthe 
2 per cent. per annum, the additions, in many cases, have been almost as much as the premii 


Prospectuses and every information afforded on application to 


SUPERIOR ACCOMMODATION AFFORDED BY THIS COMPANY. 
This Company offers the security of a large paid-up Capital held i 
thus protecting the Assured from the risk attending Mutual Offices. 


n Shares by a numerous and wealthy Proprietary, 


the Bonuses averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum assured 


Payable at Death. 
5,000 £1,987 10s. " 987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s, 1,397 10s. 
100 39 lis. 139 lis. 


profits have averaged yearly 
ums pal 


Invalid Lives.—Parties not in a sound state of health, may be insured at equitable rates, 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 


pany as at Ist January, 1861, amounted to £730,465 7s, 10d., invested In Govern. 


E. L. BOYD, Resident Director, 





JATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION, 48, Gracechurch Street, London, for Mutual 
Assurance on Lives, Annuities, &c. Established December, 
1835. 
DIRECTORS, 
Cuarrman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Deruty CHarrMaN—ROBERT INGHAM, Esq., M.P. 


John Bradbury, Esq. Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Charles Reed, Esq., F.S.A. 
Richard Fall, Esq. Jonathan Thorp, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Joseph Freeman, Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 

Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. 

Samuel H. Lucas, Esq. 
PHYSICIANS. 

J. T. Conquest, M.D,, F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
BankKERS—Messrs, Brown, Janson, and Co,, and Bank of 
England. 

Soticrror—Septimus Davidson, Esq 
ConsuLtine Acruary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 


Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1861. 
Number of new Policies issued during the 

year . eee ese ese eee 923 
Assuring the sum o: one oad £429,060 19 11 
Producing an annual income of ... net 14,469 1 8 

(in addition to single premiums of £1,401 14s. 8d.) 
Making the total annual income after deduct- 

ing £50,112 annual abatement in premium 310,142 3 2 
Total number of policies issued 24,496 
Amount paid in claims by the decease of mem- 

bers, from the commencement of the insti- 

tution in December, 1835 var 1,156,207 9 4 
Amount of accumulated fund .., oo 2,047,311 15 0 

The next division of profits will be made up to the 20th 
November, 1862. Policies effected prior to that date, if sub- 
sisting at the time of division, will participate in such profit 
for the time they may have been in force. 

The Report of the Directors for the year ending the 20th 
November, 1861, is now ready, and may be had on applica- 
tion, with the Prospectus, containing illustrations of the 
profits for the five years ending the 20th November, 1857, 
by which it will be seen that the reductions on the premiums 
range from 11 per cent. to 98} per cent., and that in one 
instance the premium is extinct. Instances of the bonuses 
are also shown. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist of April 


are reminded that the same must be paid within 30 days 
from that date. 


March 22, 1862. 


John Feltham, Esq. 
Charles Gilpin, Esq., M.P. 


JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 





In Two super-royal 8vo Vols., price £2. 5s., cloth gilt, 


OMLINSON’S CYCLOPEDIA OF USE- 
FUL ARTS, Mechanics, Mining, and Civil Engineer- 
ing. This work comprises upwards of 2,000 large Octavo 
Pages, and is illustrated by Forty Engravings on Stecl and 
2,477 Woodcuts. 


London: James 8. Virtve, City Road and Ivy Lane. 








AGNALL’S CELEBRATED PIANO- 
FORTES OF RARE EXCELLENCE. 


_ Before you Purchase a Pianoforte, send for Prices and De- 
signs of these BEAUTIFUL FIRST-CLASS INSTRU- 
MENTS, manufactured only by J. BAGNALL, 33, Charles 
Street, Hampstead Road, London, N.W. 





MANUFACTORY, 483, OXFORD STREET, 
Four Doors East of Museum Street, London, (W.C.) 


HOMAS CROGER’S newly-revised ex- 
planatory illustrated Price Lists for Musical Instru- 
ments of every description, with testimonials from eminent 
professors, and opinions of the Press, should be in the pos- 
session of every person, as a book of reference before pur- 
chasing an instrument of any kind. 

Inventor of the New Patent Self-Acting AZOLIAN 
HARP, for the garden, conservatory, alcove, summer-house, 
window-ledge, on the branches of trees, or on board any 
vessel on the water. Price from 14s. to 50s. For full ex- 
planation see List. Also Inventor of the New Patent Edu- 
cational Transposing Metallic Harmonicon, as exhibited in 
the South Kensington Museum, for the utility of which see 
editorial notice in the Musical Times of April 1, 1861. 

For Prices of Organ Pipes, Harmonium Notes or Vibra- 
tors, Keys, Stops, and fittings of every description, see 
tabular statement in List, showing the sum total required 
for the whole of the materials for one of any size. 

Agent for Debain’s celebrated Harmoniums, Harmoni- 
cordes, Antiphonels, Pianos, Piano Mécaniques, and Plau- 
chettes. 

Instruments for Juveniles and the Nursery. 


ORTLOCK’S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 

250, Oxford Street.—China Dinner, Dessert, Break- 

fast, and Tea Services, at a great reduction for cash, in con- 
sequence of the expiration of the lease. 


250, OXFORD STREET, near Hyde Park. 


EAUTIFUL TRANSFER DECORA- 
TIONS, resembling Stained Glass, for Church Win- 
dows, Rooms, Halls, Blinds, &c., &c. Warranted to Stand. 
The expense moderate. 
N.B.—Frames, Brackets, &c., and every description of 
Leather Work, made to order. 
The Arts taught fora small premium. Materials supplied. 
E. DOWLEY, Decorator, 60, Frith Street Soho. 


QCIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN- 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas ; also Single Specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, Models. 
Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blow- 
pipes, Microscopic Objects, &ec., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 
149, Strand.—Practical Instruction is given in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 














Crown 8vo, price Sixpence, 

OFFICIAL GUIDE TO THE KEW MUSEUMS. 
A Handbook to the Museums of Economic Botany of 
the Royal Gardens, Kew. 

By DANIEL OLIVER, F.LS., 

Librarian to the Herbarium of the Royal Gardens, and Pro- 
fessor of Botany in University College, London. 

Sold by W. H. Sarrn and Soy, at their Railway Book-stalls. 
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A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COM- 
MENTARY ON ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES. 
By CHARLES J. ELLICOTT, B.D., 


Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. 


I. GALATIANS. Second Edition, enlarged. 8s. 6d. 

Il. EPHESIANS. Second Edition, enlarged. 8s. 6d. 

iil. — EPISTLES. Second Edition, enlarged. 
1 


IV. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON. 
Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


V. THESSALONIANS. 7s. 6d. 


Second Edition, Svo, 10s. 6<., 

HISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE LIFE OF 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 

Being the Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1859. 


By C. J. ELLICOTT, B.D., 


Dean of Exeter, and Professor of Divinity, King's College, 
London. 





Second Edition, post 8vo, 5s., 

THE DESTINY OF THE CREATURE, 

And other Sermons, Preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge, by 

CHARLES J. ELLICOTT, 


Dean of Exeter, and Professor of Divinity, King’s College, 
London. 





Second Edition, Svo, 8s. 6d., 
COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES TO THE 
SEVEN CHURCHES IN ASIA. 
By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s., 
TOWN AND COUNTRY SERMONS, 


By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


By the same Author, 
NATIONAL SERMONS. 2 vols. Second Edi- 
10s. 


tion. 
THE GOOD NEWS OF GOD. Third Edition. 6s. 
ees Te. THE TIMES. Third Edition. 
3s. 
VILLAGE SERMONS, Sixth Edition. 2s. 6d. 





Post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; or, A Chronicle 
of Mistakes. 

By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 


By the same Author, 
New and Cheaper Edition, One Vol. post 8vo, 6s., 


HOPES AND FEARS; or, Scenes from the Life 
of a Spinster. 


OF REDCLYFFE. Thirteenth Edition. 6s. 
HEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition. 6s. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition. 6g, 
DAISY CHAIN. Fourth Edition. 6s. 


RAND 
THE LAMGRS OF LENWOOD. Second Edition, G 
S. 


THE LITTLE DUKE. Fourth Edition. 1s, 6d. 


— 





MANUAL OF LATIN PROSE comPosrtton, | 


By H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 2s, 6d. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, 7s. 6d., 
MANUAL OF GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY 


hould be placed in every gentleman's study."—Daily 
EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE | News. F 
COMPOSITION. 4s, 6d. 


THE CLXNTHLAGS OF DEMOSTHENES. Crown. —_ hori eoeell = kingdom as a useful appendage.’ — 


manner the Rise and Progress of every Kingdom and Em- 
pire in the World from the earliest period to the present, the 


date of each King’s reign, Popes, Emperors, &c., clearly and 
Third Edition, enlarged, 5s., ay 


able chart.”—xaminer. 


chart as well worthy the attention of all.” 


ence.""— Post, 


THE ART 


CONTAINS THE FI 


Which Catalogue is to form a portion 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


NOTICE. 
THE PRESENT (APRIL) PART OF 


-JOURNAL, 


PRICE 2s. 6d. MONTHLY, 


RST DIVISION OF AN 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


of each issue for eight consecutive months. 


The first selection comprises exhibited Specimens of Manufactures in Jewellery and Silver, Porcelain, 
Engraved Glass and Chandeliers, Furniture and Cabinet Work, Wood Carving, &c. &c.. Articles and 
Correspondence on the progress of the Exhibition, and a comparison between it and that of 1851, are also 
included in the Number. The principal Line Engravings are— 

THE SABBATH EVE, 
ENGRAVED BY LIGHTFOOT, AFTER THE PICTURE BY A. JOHNSTON; 


THE SUN RISING IN A MIST, 


BY J. C. ARMYTAGE, AFTER TURNER, 





LONDON: J. S. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE; AND 294, CITY ROAD. 





PROFESSOR STANLEY'S TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 
Now ready, Sixth Edition, Plans, 8vo, 16s., 
INAI AND PALESTINE, in Connection 
with their History. By Rey. A. P. STANLEY, D.D., 
egius Prof of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, and 
Canon of Christ Church. 





Also, now ready, 
HE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND: 


Being Extracts from ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ For the 
use of Village Schools, &c. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


Ii. 


ECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE EASTERN CHURCH. Second Edition, 8vo, 12s, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE BOOK OF SPORTS. 
King Charles the First's Declaration to his Subjects 


concerning Lawful Sports to be used on Sundays. 1633. A 
Reprint, 5s. 





BrRnarp Quarircn, 15, Piccadilly, 





Now ready, second edition, 4to, priec 6d., 
QHAKSPERE'S SEVEN AGES OF LIFE. 


Tlustrated by Jonn Gupert, &c. Engraved by 
Tuomas GILES. 

““Mr. Gilks has successfully shown what can be done even 
on a large scale in wood engraving in his illustrations of 
Shakspere’s ‘Seven Ages of Life.’ "—New Monthly Magazine. 


London: Dean and Son, Ludgate Street. 





TO CLERGYMEN AND GENTLEMEN. 


HISTORICAL CHART 
Third Edition. Price 5s. 6d. 


This beautiful and valuable Chart shows in the clearest 


The Chart is highly coloured, varnished, and mounted on a 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“ Every clergyman in the kingdom should have this valu- 


“We have no hesitation in recommending this beautiful 


Now ready, New Edition for 1862, the cheapest Peerage, 


APT. DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONET- 
AGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., for 1862 (Twenty-second 
year), containing all the new Peers, Baronets, Knights, 
Bishops, Privy Councillors, Judges, &c., corrected through- 
o ut on the highest authority. 


“Wuittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, and all Booksellers, 


Ts QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXII., is published THIS D 
CONTENTS, 
I. Dorset. 

II. Hymnology. 

III, Turkey—its State and Prospects. 
IV. Training of the Clergy. 
V. Thornbury’s Life of Turner, R.A. 
VI. The Eastern Archipelago. 

VII. Last Days of Pitt. 

VIII. Lron Ships and Iron Forts. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. CCXXXIV., was published on WEDNESDAY 
LAST. 








CONTENTS. 
I. Jesse’s Memoirs of Richard III. 
II. Centralization. 
III. Guessard’s Carlovingian Romances. 
IV. Recent Researches on Buddhism 
¥. Modern Domestic Service. 
VI. Mommsen’s Roman History. 
VII. Cotton Culture in India. 
VIII. Alison’s Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir C. Stewart, 
IX. Public Monuments. 
X. David Gray. 
XI. Clerical Subscription. 


= 


London; LonGMAN, GREEN, Loneman, and Rozerrs. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Biack. 





Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 9s. 6d., 
E LLICE: a Tale. By L. N. Comyn. 


London: Lonemay, Green, LonemMAN, and Roperts. 





“Clear, instructive, intelligent, and highly useful.”"—Star. 
““We shall certainly keep it before us for constant refer- 


“* We heartily recommend it to every scholastic establish- 


Published by J. Jonxs, 7, Churchyard Row, Newington 





—_———__ B 
LONDON : PARKER, SON, & BOURN, WEST STRAND, | Kin 


utts. Sent by Post for 5s. 6d, in stamps to any pari vf the 
gdom. 


SIR B. C. BRODIE'S NEW WORK. 

Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
SYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, Part II. 
Being a Series of Essays intended to illustrate some 


points in the Physical and Moral History of Man. By Sir 
BENJAMIN C. BRODIE, Bart., D.C.L., V.P.R.S., Corre- 


sponding Member of the Imperial Institute of France, &c. 


Part IL. ‘Essays in Illustration of the Influence of the 
Physical Organization on the Mental Faculties.” Third 
Edition, price 5s. 





London: LonemaN, GREEN, LoNcMAN, and RoBERts. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1862. 





REVIEWS. 





Goblin Market, and other Poems. By Chris- 
tina Rossetti. With Two Illustrations by 
D. G. Rossetti. Macmillan. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the publication of 
Mrs. Browning’s Last Poems, the legacy of one 
whose untimely death has robbed us of many 
a noble thought set to rich music, we receive 
from a poetess whose name is known to but 
few, a first work of singular merit. It is not 
a mere garland of graceful verse, or collection 
of harmonious renderings of commonplace 
ideas, such as do credit to the fostered taste 
and careful training of many of our artificial 
songsters ; it is the work of a genuine poet, 
rendering melodiously articulate the sighs and 
aspirations of a heart that is swayed by the 
noblest impulses, and stirred with the 
“ Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
Like all other poetry written by women, Miss 
Rossetti’s verses are very sad. Poetesses are 
like nightingales, they shun the glaring eye of | 
day, and seldom seem to sing, like theskylark, | 
for pure joy, mounting high into the melting | 
blue, and revelling in the careless laughter of | 
song. They prefer the quiet evening hour, | 
when the garish colours of the sunlight are | 
melting into twilight’s tender grey, and they | 
can pour from the darkling leaves their melan- 
choly song, pressing the while their breast 
against the thorn. And so throughout the 
rich and varied melodies which this volume 
contains, there runs an undertone of sorrow ; 
the singer's voice may be firm and steady, but 
there is a pathos in its accents which shows 
that her memory still dwells on 
“The tender grace of a day that is dead.” 
Yet there is nothing maudlin or affected in 
the sadness of Miss Rossetti’s verse; it is not 
the selfish discontent of an unappreciated ge- 
nius, or the dreary complaining of a satiated 
voluptuary, but the noble regret of one who is 
at times weary of striving to discern, amid the 
shadows and cross-lights of this confused world, 
the perfect radiance which streams through 
the gates of Paradise. Here are some very 
beautiful stanzas, entitled 
“ UP-HILL, 


“ Does the road wind up-hill all the way ? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day’s journey take the whole long day ? 
From morn to night, my friend. 
*‘ But is there for the night a resting-place? 
A roof for when the slow dark hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 
* Shall I meet other wayfarers at night ? 
Those who have gone before. 
Then must I knock, or call when just in sight? 
They will not keep you standing at that door. 
‘ Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak ? 
Of labour you shall find the sum. 
Wiill there be beds for me and all who seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come.” 


And in the same minor key is composed a 


Sonnet on Remembrance, full of tender dig- | 


nity :— 
“* Remember me when I am gone away, 

Gone far away into the silent land ; 

When you can no more hold me by the hand, 
Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 
Remember me when no more day by day 

You tell me of our future that you planned : 

Only remember me; you understand 
It will be late to counsel then or pray ; 

Yet if you should forget me for a while, 

And afterwards remember, do not grieve: 

For if the darkness and corruption leave 

A vestige of the thoughts that once I had, 
Better by far you should forget and smile, 

Than that you should remember and be sad.” 


The longest poem in the book, and also the 
best, is the “‘ Goblin Market,” which of itself 
is a sufficient proof that Miss Rossetti possesses 
both imagination and fancy in a high degree. 
The story is a striking and original one, and is 
told in verse that bounds along like the waves 
of the sea when a fresh breeze blows and the 
sun is shining brightly. The pictures it pre- 
sents are full of the richest and brightest 
colours, and bear no trace of any but the 
author’s hand—the idea and the execution are 
alike her own. She lingers lovingly over the 
description of the fruits offered to unwary 
maidens by the goblins who come out at even- 
tide along the valley. Forbidden fruits they 
are, which bring sorrow to those who take 
them, for she who has once tasted them thence- 
forward knows no peace, her former pleasures 
become wearisome, her quiet life grows dreary, 
and she is ever pining after the joys she has 
once revelled in. But even these desert her 
when their first delights are spent ; the illusion 
once destroyed cannot be renewed, and she 
who has expected to find an endless source of 
happiness in these unlawful treasures, finds, 
when too late, that she has gained nothing and 
has lost all things. Of two sisters who hear 
the goblins uttering their tempting ery, Lizzie 

“Thrust a dimpled finger 
In each ear, shut eyes and ran: 
Curious Laura chose to linger 
Wondering at each merchant man. 
One had a cat's face, 
One whisked a tail, 
One tramped at a rat's pace, 
One crawled like a snail, 
One like a wombat prowled obtuse and furry, 
One like a ratel tumbled hurry skurry. 
She heard a noise like voice of doves 
Cooing all together ; 
They sounded kind and full of loves 
In the pleasant weather.” 

Laura yields to their solicitations, and buys 
| their fruits with one of her golden curls, feast- 
| ing with delight upon the magic dainties, and 
| returning home to dream of the pleasures she 

has discovered. All next day she feeds upon 
| their memory, and longs for the evening hour 
| that she may return to the valley; but when 
she goes there, and night comes on, she cannot 
| see the goblins nor hear their customary cry, 
| though to her sister they are both visible and 

audible. Then her heart turns cold within her, 

and she wanders home disconsolate; day fol- 

lows day, but she keeps watch in vain,— 

‘“« She never spied the goblin men 
| Hawking their fruits along the glen; 
| But when the moon waxed bright 
Her hair grew thin and grey ; 
She dwindled, as the fair full moon doth turn 
j To swift decay and burn 
1 Her fire away.” 
Then Lizzie goes down to the valley, to see 

if she can obtain from the goblins some of the 

fruits for which her sister longs. The uncanny 

creatures come flocking around her, pressing | 

their dainties on her, and striving to make her | 

taste them, but they will not sell them to her 
|for her sister, and she is able to carry away 
‘nothing but some stray drops of the juices 
a from the fruits in the struggle. But 
' when Laura once more recognizes the taste of 
| those ill-omened sweets, and becomes conscious 
of the risk her sister has undergone, she wakes 
| from the apathy into which she has fallen, toa 
sense of her own fault and folly. Sorrow takes | 


hold of her and sharp repentance, she falls | 








lessly by her side. But the charm of love and | 
self-sacrifice prevails, for-— 


‘* When the first birds chirped about their eaves, | 

And early reapers plodded to the place | 

Of golden sheaves, | 

And dew-wet grass j 

Bowed in the morning winds so brisk to pass, | 

And new buds with new day ; 

Opened of cup-like lilies on the stream, ' 

Laura awoke as from a dream, 1 
Laughed in the innocent old way, 





} 


Hugged Lizzie, but not twice or thrice ; 
Her gleaming locks showed not one thread of grey, 
Her breath was sweet as May, 
And light danced in her eyes.” 

Happy indeed are those who, when they 
have tasted the goblin fruits—when they have 
felt the craving after forbidden pleasures, and 
have satiated the longing sense, and then felt 
their souls grow dim and cold within them, 
and the burden of their lives become too hea 
for them to bear—can thus be brought bac 
through penitence to peace by love. 

Another most striking poem is “‘ The Con- 
vent Threshold,” the address of a girl to her 
lover, as she quits him to enter on an ascetic 
life, and to strive by penance and prayer to 
wash from her soul the stain of b with 
which her guilty passion has soiled it. The 
—_—— eagerness of the loving woman, the 
self-abasement of the heart-broken penitent, 
are rendered with extraordinary force :— 

“ Your eyes look earthward, mine look up. 
I see the far-off city grand, 
Beyond the hills a watered land, 
Beyond the gulf a gleaming strand 
Of mansions where the righteous sup; 
Who sleep at ease among their trees, 
Or wake to sing a cadenced hymn, 
With Cherubim and Seraphim : 
They bore the Cross, they drained the cup, 
Racked, roasted, crushed, wrenched limb from limb, 


They the offscouring of the world: 
The heaven of starry heavens unfurled, 


The sun before their face is dim. 

You looking earthward, what see you? 

Milk-white wine-flushed among the vines, 

Up and down leaping, to and fro, . 
Most glad, most full, made strong with wines, 
Blooming as peaches pearled with dew, 

Their golden windy hair afloat, 

Love-music warbling in their throat, 

Young men and women come and go. 


If now you saw me you would say: 
Where is the face I used to love ? 

And I would answer, Gone before ; 

It tarries veiled in Paradise. . 
When once the morning star ¢hall rise, 
When earth with shadow flees away, 
And we stand safe within the door, 
Then you shall lift the veil thereof. 
Look up, rise up; for far above 

Our palms are grown, our place is set ; 
There we shall meet as once we met, 
And love with old familiar love.” 


If we had sufficient space, we would gladly 
quote some of the devotional poems into which 
Miss Rossetti has breathed a life and warmth 
such as we seldom meet in religious pee: 
As it is, we can only recommend the book most 
strongly to our readers. Like Prospero’s 
island, it is full of ‘‘ sounds and sweet airs that 
give delight ;’ we would fain linger over its 
pages longer, and we close it with regret. One 
more extract, however, we may make :— 


“* Come to me in the silence of the night; 
Come in the speaking silence of a dream; 
Come with soft rounded cheeks and eyes as bright 
As sunlight on a stream ; 
Come back in tears. 
O memory, hope, love of finished years. 


‘* Oh dream how sweet, too sweet, too bitter sweet, 
Whose wakening should have been in Paradise, 
Where souls brimfull of love abide and meet; 
Where thirsting longing eyes 
Watch the slow door 
That opening, letting in, lets out no more. 


** Yet come to me in dreams, that I may live 
My very life again though cold in death: 
Come back to me in dreamg, that I may give 
Pulse for pulse, breath for breath : 
Speak low, lean low, 
As long ago, my love, how long ago!” 








into a swoon, and Lizzie watches almost hope: | 4 sketch of the History of the United States 


from Independence to Secession. By J. M. 
Ludlow. To which is added The Struggle 
for Kansas. By Thomas Hughes. Mac- 
millan. 
Tue school of writers to which Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Ludlow belong has by this time ac- 
uired a distinct and recognized position. In 
theological and political questions alike they 
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take up a peculiar ground of their own, which 
in some of its aspects abuts very closely upon 
the territory of conservatism and orthodoxy, 
while in others we can scarcely discern its line of 
demarcation from radicalism in politics and 
schism in religion. More cautious than the wri- 
ters in the Westminster or even the National, 
they yet scorn the dignified liberal creed of the 
Edinburgh. Extreme radicals in their opinions 
upon the Rights of the People, and entirely 
hostile to hierarchic pretensions, no fear of 
being charged with inconsistency hinders them 
from numbering themselves amongst the 
staunchest admirers of the Crown, and the 
warmest adherents of the Church. Though in 
the main their doctrines are not original, being 
borrowed from one or other of the two great 
antagonistic parties in the State, there is 
novelty in the fact of their being brought to- 
gether, and in the method of their organization 
into a system. They may be said to have 
assimilated the Coleridgian element in Mr. 
Mill’s teaching, neglecting Mr. Mill’s sub- 
stratum of Benthamism. With an intense and 
honest hatred of cant in thought, and of affec- 
tation in style, they are themselves not wholly 
free either from worship of formulas in opinion, 
or from mannerism in its expression. Bluntness 
may be as affected and offensive as the greasiest 
euphuism ; and we cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Ludlow, in the volume before us, has gone 
oytt of his way to be rough and careless in his 
lan . The sentences are, as it were, 
pitched at the reader, as much as to say that if 
we don’t like them we may leave them. But 
in spite of this execrable slovenliness of style, 
and of much dogmatism and contemptuous in- 
tolerance, those writers take a useful place in 
ps ap ed literature. They have the great 
merit of going to facts ; they spare no pains in 
acquiring a knowledge of things as they are ; 
and, being almost entirely devoid of imagina- 
tion, they are never misled into drawing fancy 
pictures of society or history. If they con- 
stantly infer perverse conclusions, they are at 
all events fearless in encountering the actual 
facts from which they are derived. Mr. 
Ludlow is a more complete type of the school 
than either Mr. Hughes or Mr. Maurice, its 
two other most prominent members. He is 
more in his style; more thoroughly 
without imagination ; and above all, more un- 
mitigatedly contemptuous in his opinion of all 
who differ from himself. 

The volume before us is a fair sample of the 
service which may be expected from this school. 
It has all their vices, with most of their excel- 
lences. It is an admirable compendium vf his- 
torical facts, well and clearly put; for though 
Mr. Ludlow naturally declines to dwell at 
length upon any action which throws discredit 
upon the Northern States, yet he never sup- 
presses or ignores it. His abhorrence of the 
whole character of Southern policy and insti- 
tutions, does not blind him to the selfishness, 
indolence, and insincerity of the North. Though 
he condemns with greater severity and vehe- 
mence the Nullification decrees of South Caro- 
lina during the Presidency of General Jack- 
son, he admits that the Personal Liberty Laws 
of Massachusetts were no less direct infringe- 
ments of the Constitution. He makes no 
comment upon the passages in various State 
papers which seem to favour the doctrine of 
each State being a sovereign member of the 
Union ; but he never leaves them out. It is 
indeed possible that Mr. Ludlow’s intense con- 
fidence in the correctness of his own view has 
prevented him from seeing the significance of 
these passages ; and we are perhaps mistaking 
for philosophic impartiality, what is really the 
effect of a blinded partisanship. We may, 








however, give Mr. Ludlow the benefit of the 
doubt. He is not so charitable to his oppo- 
nents, For example :—‘ Nothing but blind 
prejudice or sheer dishonesty can make seces- 
sion anything else than an open and positive 
violation of the Constitution.” Such sentences 
may indicate strength of conviction, but they 
certainly do not argue a calm or temperate 
judgment. Mr. Ludlow forgets that men of 
intellectual eminence above blind prejudice, 
and of moral character above sheer dishonesty, 
have deliberately but reluctantly come to the 
unwelcome conclusion that secession is a con- 
stitutional right. Mr. Mill himself, who as- 
suredly cannot be accused of sympathizing 
with the slave-holding South, admits that a 
strong case may be made for the abstract right 
of withdrawal, though he denies that the ex- 
istence of this right justifies our approbation 
of the grounds on which it has been exercised. 
If Mr. Ludlow had familiarized himself either 
with the lecture of Professor Bernard, who 
considers secession unconstitutional, or with 
the arguments of Mr. Spence, who takes the 
opposite view, he would surely have hesitated 
before committing himself to so rash a con- 
demnation of all who differ from him. But 
this furnishes a capital illustration of the way 
in which this school goes to work. They make 
themselves fully acquainted with the original 
facts; they interpret them in their dwn way, 
without deigning to refer to previous construc- 
tions that have been put upon them ; and when 
they find that there have been other interpre- 
tations than their own, they talk wildly about 
blind prejudice and sheer dishonesty. 

The work under notice is labelled a History 
of the United States; but we can only accept 
such a designation in a very modified sense. 
It is little more than an analysis of the political 
events that have taken place since the termina- 
tion of the great War of Independence. The 
social growth, and the development of national 
character are left wholly untouched. In this 
respect the volume before us is vastly inferior 
to Mr. Spence’s work, of which, by the way, 
Mr. Ludlow does not entertain a very high 
opinion. The point of view which the author 
takes up is one which would not have been 
possible previous to the present crisis. Not 
until now could we discern that slavery has 
been the radical principle of American party. 
The Abolitionists have been for the most part 
regarded as a fanatical sect rather than a pow- 
erfully organized body, although in England, 
if anywhere, their influence has been deemed 
considerable. ‘The Americans themselves seem 
to have been least of all conscious that sla- 
very was the rock on which their great empire 
was destined to go to pieces. Some of the 
wiser or more fanatical among them saw fur- 
ther ahead ; but with the mass of the people 
slavery was a question of sectional rather than 
imperial moment. It was indeed not to be 
expected that the Northerners, to whom a ne- 
gro is far more repulsive, and by whom he is 
subjected to greater social degradation, than is 
the case in the South, should feel any genuine 
or large interest in abolition, a measure which 
would have filled their towns with a population 
peculiarly odious to them. ‘The Southern 
statesmen alone deserve the credit of recogniz- 
ing the fundamental importance of slavery in 
their entire political history. They have hith- 
erto concealed this, and always found Northern 
ministers ready to do Southern bidding, at the 
same time suspecting that the day would come 
when the executive power would be taken from 
their hands, either through the overwhelming 
influence of the fast-increasing Northern and 





ranks of their own party. They knew that 
even slaveholders might detest slavery and do 
all that in them lay to prevent its further ex- 
tension. The doctrine of “squatter sove- 
reignty” had long been making sad havoc in 
the democratic band. They felt from the very 
beginning of the history of the Union, when a 
term was fixed for the cessation of the slave 
trade, through all the Missouri Compromises, 
Fugitive Slave Laws, and Dred Scott cases, that 
here was the fundamental element of dissen- 
sion, and the spring of future and inevitable 
secession. This aspect of American history, as 
the record of a struggle for the extension of 
slaveholding territory and the rigid mainte- 
nance of slaveholding rights, could not have 
been fully understood before the present mo- 
ment. The explosion has laid open the imper- 
fectly known causes which were operating to 
bring it about. 

Mr. Ludlow, although not showing that he 
has any comprehensive grasp of the whole philo- 
sophy of American history up to the present 
time, has, partly by a bitter anti-slavery in- 
stinct, partly by intelligent appreciation of facts, 
obtained a clear view into the share which the 
slavery question has had in the internal and 
foreign policy of the United States. From this 
point he treats their whole history ; and so con- 
sistent has he been in his adhesion to it, that 
the result is not a history, but a keen party 
manifesto, of which this is the persistent cry. 
The time has not yet come for anything higher 
in the historical department than such a mani- 
festo. The events are too near to us; their 
end and results are'still in the remote future ; 
all sorts of sinister interests concur in obscuring 
our vision. Attack and defence, argumenta- 
tion more or less one-sided, special pleading ; 
such seems to be all that we can expect in 
the way of American history for a long time to 
come. Remembering this, and that Mr. Lud- 
low’s work does not pretend to be more than a 
sketch, we may, on the whole, recommend it as 
a useful contribution to the popular knowledge 
of the history of America. His object is to 
dispel the general ignorance of his country- 
men upon the subject ; to protect them against 
‘* newspaper-writers, too often quite as ig- 
norant as their readers but only more auda- 
cious ;” and to supply some elementary data 
upon which a safer judgment may be formed 
by any who choose to think for themselves. 
We do not discover any very novel fact or 
startling view. Mr. Ludlow’s account of the 
various causes which have led to the failure of 
the Constitution is that which has been com- 
monly accepted ever since that failure was vi- 
sible. Undue distrust of the executive, the 
machinery of the presidential election (he might 
have added their excessive frequency), the ex-~ 
clusion of office-holders from Congress, and 
the back-stairs influence and corruption that 
follow therefrom, have long been understood to 
be undoing the work of the illustrious founders 
of the Constitution. But, says Mr. Ludlow, 
the weakest point in the Constitution lies in 
the truckling to the slave power, and especially 
in the singular provision for slave representa- 
tion, ‘‘ whereby alone amongst all species of 
property, that in human flesh is made a source 
of political power.” Surely this is a very infe- 
licitous way of putting it. Considering that, at 
the time when the Constitution was framed, the 
slave power was by far the strongest, and that 
the very framers of it were slave-owners, 
Mr. Ludlow’s explanation merely, comes to 
this, that the stronger party truckled to itself. 
If we wish to find the Constitution truckling 
to the slave power, we must consult the decrees 


manufacturing populations, or, as eventually | of Congress after the Southern States have 


proved to be the case, through some split in the | seceded ; we there discover that on the 3rd of 
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March, 1861, an amendment was expressly 

added to the Constitution setting forth “that 

no amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 

tion which will authorize or give Congress 

power to abolish or interfere within any State 

with the domestic institutions thereof, includ- 

ing that of persons held to labour or servitude 

by tis laws of the said State.” Mr. Ludlow, 

who is constantly referring to the famous 

statement of Mr. Stephens, the Vice-President 

of the Confederates, that slavery is the corner- 

stone of the new Federation, would have done 

well to ponder upon this memorable clause. It 

will be clearly seen at some future day when the 

cloud of personal interests and party claims 

has had time to dissolve, that the Constitution 

failed, and the Federation fell to pieces, by rea- 

son of an utter and hopeless variance of na- 

tional character and aims between the Northern 
and Southern States. Before the Constitution 
was dreamt of, John Adams recognized and 
deplored ‘‘ the resistance of the Southern co- 

lonies to republic government.” ‘‘ Popular 
principles and axioms,” he continued, ‘‘ are 
abhorrent to the inclination of the barons of the 
South.” Ata later period, referring to theevents 
immediately subsequent upon the establishment 
of the Federal Constitution, he says, ‘* The 
Northern and the Southern States were inva- 
riably fixed in opposition to each other.” The 
divergence so plainly visible before the very 
formation of the Union, has gone on rapidly 
widening ever since, and in spite of compro- 
mises innumerable has naturally ended in seces- 
sion, as in spiteof temporary defeats it must pro- 
ceed onwardsto independence. Mr. Ludlow has, 
as we have said, fully comprehended the exist- 
ence of this divergence, but he seems never to 
have perceived that it is fundamental and irre- 
concilable. Slavery is an abomination to him, 
and he would therefore have us sympathize to 
the full with the Northern party. No matter 
that that party has hitherto shown itself indif- 
ferent, if not actually hostile, to emancipa- 
tion ; no matter that it has sworn not to inter- 
fere with ‘‘ the peculiar domestic institution” 
of the South, provided the South will only re- 
turn to the Union. Union is repugnant to the 
slave-holding Southerners, and therefore it is 
eagerly maintained by Mr. Ludlow. He does 
not, like Mr. Spence, encounter the all-impor- 
* tant question how far the continuance of the 
Union is desirable either for the immediate in- 
terests of the Americans themselves, or for the 
more universal advancement of human freedom 
and civilization. He never takes into conside- 
ration that if the Confederates were allowed 
to form themselves into a distinct republic their 
strong and bitterly hostile neighbour would 
obstinately stand in the way of any further 
annexation of territory for slave-holding pur- 
poses ; that it would then be obviously the in- 
terest of the new empire to conciliate the good- 
will of the family of independent powers, which 
she could only do by the immediate modifica- 
tion and eventual abolition of her ‘ peculiar 
institution ;” and that the Americans would no 
longer refuse to accede .o our offer of mutual 
right of search—the only effectual means of 
exterminating the traffic in slaves. ‘I be- 
lieve,” says Mr. Ludlow, ‘“‘there are ample 
grounds why England should sympathize, not 
indeed with the North, but with the struggle 
which it is carrying on; I believe, above all, 


there is the strongest necessity for her to stand 
wholly aloof from and reprobate the South.” 
We confess our inability to understand the 
distinction between sympathy with the North 
and sympathy with the struggle which she is 
carrying on; we cannot for the life of us dis- 
cern how one can exist without necessarily in-- 


quite compatible to entertain the heartiest 
abhorrence of Southern policy and Southern 
slaveholding, and at the same time to desire 
the speedy consummation of the overthrow of 
a union, which guarantees the permanence of 
slavery in the South, and of a constitution 
which has destroyed public virtue and degraded 
national character in the North. 

Of Mr. Hughes’s story of the struggle in 
Kansas there is not much to be said. It is a 
plain, unvarnished tale. The atrocity of the 
conduct of the Missouri slave-owners needs no 
rhetorical exaggeration. The whole history 
only goes to show how the North, for their own 
fair fame’s sake, ought to cast off every bond 
of fellowship and union with a nation which 
could number such lawless ruffians among its 
influential members. Mr. Hughes, of course, 
does not take this view, but directs all his elo- 
quence to destroy any sympathy which his 
hearers and readers may have with the new 
confederation. 

In concluding, we would protest against a 
certain Yankee barbarism of expression which 
Mr. Ludlow seems to delight in. Following 
the example of Olmsted and other American 
writers, he constantly talks of ‘* at the North” 
and ‘‘ at the South,” instead of ‘ in the North,” 
&c. It may be very good American, but it is 
certainly very bad English. Mr. Hughes, 
happily, is guiltless of this pedantic barbarism. 





Sussex Archeological Collections. Vol. XIII. 
George Bacon, Lewes. 


Tis volume, published by the Sussex Archzo- 
logical Society, contains a very valuable and 
interesting paper, which has deservedly the 
place of honour, entitled ‘‘ Some Memorials of 
Old Lewes,” being in fact an exhaustive an- 
tiquarian account of every site and place of 
note in that town. It is illustrated with some 
pretty woodcuts. The castle, priory ruins, 
churches, gates, and streets, are all minutely 
described by Mr. Figg. The will of Henry 
Marshall, parish priest of Wilmington, made 
in the reign of Edward VI., exhibits to us the 
inventory of the wardrobe and library pos- 
sessed by a country vicar of the period. The 
costume included a best gown and coat ; a long 
gown and worsted jacket for working days, 
hose, two fustian doublets, a velvet nightcap, 
a sarsnet tippet, a coat of frieze, a hat, an old 
frock, a best kerchief, shirts, and a pair of 
shoes, most of which he bequeathed to his 
clerical neighbours. His shelves were mo- 
destly occupied by a Bible, Catena Aurea, 
Opus Aureum, and the Epistles of St. Paul in 
manuscript. Next follows the biographical 
sketch of Samuel Jeakes, a local celebrity of 
Rye in the time of the Commonwealth. A 
notice of Waldron will furnish some very avail- 
able materials to the future county historian of 
Sussex. Mr. Blaauw contributes a paper on 
royal licenses to fortify houses and towns in 
Sussex, permitting them the clergy, gentry, and 
townsfolk, to secure their own dwellings from 
outward violence by ditches and walls. These 
include the manse of the Abbot of Battle, the 
manor-house of Udimore, the castles of Bodiam 
and Hurstmonceaux, and the walls of Chi- 
chester, Winchelsea, and Rye. ‘The inventory 
of the Sussex residence of the Howards, in- 
cluding the room of the poet Earl of Surrey, 
and his sister the Duchess of Richmond, in 





volving the other. 





On the other hand, it is 


the reign of Henry VIIL., the details of the 
price of iron, the number of workmen, and 
the places of sale on the parks and manors of 
the Lord Protector Somerset, represent the 


and the state of the Sussex iron-works in a 

most vivid manner. Mr. Turner furnishes a 

minute account of the college and priory of 

Hastings and the priory of Warbleton, with 

notices of the prebends, the succession of 

priors, and the present remains of the conven- 

tual buildings. Mr. Cooper has illustrated the 

settlements of the Walloons and French refu- 

gees who established themselves in the neigh- 

bournood of Rye. The Huguenots arrived in 

1562—1568, after the massacre of St. Bar- 

tholomew in 1572 and after the revocation of 

the Edict of Nantes in 1685. -A silver flagon, 

still in use in the parish church at Rye, the 

favourite place of residence with the Protestant 

settlers, was presented by the descendants of 

one of these refugees. Mr. Butler supplies a 

copious list of the vicars and the monumental 

inscriptions in that church. 

Mr. Mark Antony Lower, Sussexiensis 
Sussexiensium, pleasantly dilates on ‘Old 
Speech and Manners in Sussex,” in which he 

traces the homely pronunciation and words 
still in common use to the Saxon colonists : 

and even detects relics of Norman French in 
current provincialisms. The article is plea- 
santly interspersed with lively anecdotes 
and notices of local superstitions, such as 
the belief in the pharisees (i. e. fairies), the 
Drummer of Hurstmonceaux, the subject of 
Addison’s comedy, the Ogre Arenbridge of 
Brede Place, and the Cavalier Lansford, 
who, as the Roundheads averred, ‘‘ fed upon 
children in steaks,” the serpent, and the 
headless spectre, Squire Paulett of St. Leo- 
nard’s Forest: some curious demon folk-lore, 
some quaint stories with regard to church- 
sites, versified legends, and notices of proverbs, 
old customs, and dress, complete the light ar- 
ticles of the volume. Some mural paintings in 
Slaugham Church figured by the real St. Cam- 
pion lose much of their interest, from the con- 
jecturesubjoined that they were retouched in the 
last century by an itinerant artist. Ditchling 
is the subject of a careful paper by its Vicar, 
which might serve as a model for similar no- 
tices of a not very important parish. ‘ Notes 
and Queries” contain some items of informa- 
tion supplementary to former papers : and the 
“letters and will of Dr. Andrew Bord” will 
be read with interest, as they contain the 
earliest notice of the introduction of rhubarb, 
and are the scanty memorials of the original 
‘“‘Merry Andrew,” according to Hearne, the 
author of the delight of our childhood, the 
History of Tom Thumb. The volume is well 
printed, and contains a considerable amount 
of topographical information which will be of 
interest even to the general antiquarian. 


2 


The Biglow Papers. By James Russell Lowell. 
Second Series. Part I. Triibner. 


Ir our readers want to peruse a first squib, 
written from the Northern point of view, hit- 
ting first the Confederates and then England 
uncommonly hard, we would refer them to the 
new series of the famous Biglow Papers. Mr: 
Lowell is just as witty, as grotesque, and as 
vigorous as ever ; and, in addition, there is now 
about his poetry the fierce earnestness of a 
man who means to draw blood at every line: 
The first of the two poems in this little brochure 
conveys, in a letter from Birdofredum Sawin, 
Esq., to Mr. Hosea Biglow, an account of the 
former gentleman’s adventures down South, 
from his being tarred and feathered on sus- 
picion of negro-stealing, to his marriage with a 
wealthy widow, the nature of whose territorial 





inner life and furniture of the great mansion 


and human property is thus described :— 
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“ Her thirds wuz part in cotton-land, part in the curse o’ 
a” 


It is worth noting that the vulnerable point 
in the Southerners on which Mr. Lowell’s 
shafts are most mercilessly showered is their 
lawlessness ; and just now, that they are the 
popular side, it is perhaps as well that En- 
glishmen who desire to hold the balance fairly 
should be reminded of the forms which “ chi- 
valry” occasionally assumes in the Slave States. 
When, for instance, the episode of Mr. Brooks 
and Mr. Suimner occurred some half-dozen 
years ago, we were all talking of the ruffianism 
of South Carolina in elevating to the rank of 
hero a gentleman who made cow-hiding one of 
the amenities of debate. It is the proneness 
of the Southerner to resort to tarring and 
feathering which furnishes Mr. Lowell with 
matter for much trenchant sarcasm. Mr. 
Sawin’s account of his torture is excellent. 
Witness this couplet :— 


“ They — me toall their eggs ; (they keep em I should 
th 
Fer sech ovations, pooty long, for they wuz mos’ dis- 
tine’.”) 
But still better is the scene which occurs when 
after two years’ imprisonment his innocence 


is established, and, on being liberated, he is 
generously informed that he will only have to 


Each torn flag wavin’ chellenge ez it went, 

An’ each dumb gun a brave man's moniment, 
Then seek sech peace ez only cowards crave : 
Give me the peace of dead men or of brave!" 

The song, ‘‘ Jonathan to John,” with which 
the “Idyll” concludes, is in parts rather 
commonplace, and does not harmonize very 
well with what has gone before. However, it 
is rarely that we have enjoyed so good a laugh 
as in reading these Biglow Papers, and our 
enjoyment has been none the less because the 
laugh is not unfrequently at our own expense. 
They are something far higher than an ephe- 
meral satire, and will, we believe, in days to 
come, possess much the same interest as that 
with which we still turn to the pages of the 
Rolliad and the Anti-Jacobin. A second series 
has, we find, just appeared. 
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Works by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, 
M.A., F.RS., §c. Vol. I. Essays and 
Lectures chiefly on the Religion’of the Hindus. 
Triibner. 

THE above is the first volume of a re-issue, in- 

tended to comprise the entire collected works 

of the greatest of modern Oriental scholars. 





| 


for “t * hich | Lhe only exception is of course the “ Sanskrit 
. vai carat Ph yam ingge cmony Dictionary,” which from its nature requires a 
lutions passed by the me eting “it a iow | different form of publication. _No one would 
occasion are extremely rich, the concluding one | expect to see Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary re-appear 


being— 


“ Resolved, Thet other nations all, ef sot ‘longside o’ us, 
For vartoo, larnin’, chivverlry, ain’t noways wuth a cuss.” 


But the gem of the whole is Mr. Sawin’s mes- 


sage to his Northern wife, to whom the news | appearing in 


of his bigamy has to be broken :— 


“ My objec’, though, in writin’ now warn't to allude to sech, 
But to another suckemstance more dellykit to tech,— 


I want thet you should grad'lly break my merriage to | 
Jerushy, | 


, 
An, there’ 's a heap of argymunts thet ’s emple to indooce | 
ye: : } 
Fust place, State's Prison,—wal, it’s true it warn’t fer 
crime, 0’ course, 
But then it’s jest the same fer her in gittin’ a disvorce ; 
Nex’ place, my State’s secedin’ out hez leg'lly lef’ me free | 
To merry any one I please, pervidin’ it’s a she; 


Fin'lly, I never wun’t come back, she need n't hey no fear | 
n’ 


on't, 
But then it’s wal to fix things right fer fear Miss 8. should | 
hear on ’t; 


Lastly, I've gut religion South, an’ Rushy she 's # pagan 
Thet sets by th’ graven imiges o’ the gret Nothun Dagon; 
(Now I hain’t seen one in six imunts, for, sence our 


Treashry Loan, 
Though yaller boys is thick anough, eagles hez kind o’ 


own; 
An’ ef J. wants a stronger pint than them thet I hey 


8 7 
Wy, she’s an aliun in'’my now, an’ I've ben cornfiscated,— 
For yan ong "ve entered on th’ estate o’ the late nayshnul 
eagle 3 
She hain’t no kin’ o’ 


right but jest wut I all : 
Warde ~d iz jest wut I allow ez legle 


"mean, ef 't ain’t thet nat'rul rights hez 


‘n 

. 

Thet wut is mine's my own, but wut's another man’s ain’t 
is'n?” 


The second m is entitled, ‘‘ Mason and 
Slidell: a Tecles Idyll,” and is very severe 
upon us for our selfishness and our want of 

miration for the North. It is thrown into 


the form of a dialogue between the monument 
at Lexin, te 


on and the bridge at Concord, which 
two worthies converse about the unreasonable 
claims of England, her arrogance in enforcing 
maritime rights, her inconsistency in objecting 
to any secession on the part of Ireland, &c. 

ere are some capital points, and, what is 
more, some poetry in the highest sense of the 
word. Here, for example, is a passage that 
Dryden need not have been ashamed of :— 

“ T recollect how sailors’ rights was won, 

Yard locked in yard, hot gun-lip kissin’ gun : 

Why, afore thet, John Bull sot up thet he 

Hed gut a kind o' mortgage on the sea; 

You'd thought he held by Gran'ther Adam’s will, 


An’ ef you knuckle down, he'll think so still. 
Better thet all our ships an’ all their crews 


| Religion of the Hindus. 


in an octavo edition of his works. Happily 


| even the rare and costly ‘‘ Sanskrit Dictionary” 


need no longer be considered as an unattain- 
able treasure by the ordinary scholar, as it is 
rts under the auspices of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 


| burg, edited by Bohtlingk and Roth. Two or 


three volumes are now to be had at a price by 
no means commensurate with the formidable 
labours of the undertaking. The present re- 


| issue is intended to appear in five divisions, and 


twelve volumes, embracing—1. Essays on the 
2. Essays on Litera- 
ture. 3. Translations. 4. History and To- 
pography. 5. Inscriptions and Numismatics. 
Every Sanskrit scholar will hail this undertak- 
ing as the fulfilment of a wish often formed, 
but hitherto little likely to be gratified. The 
works of Professor Wilson lay scattered in a 
number of separate publications, many of them 
of an ephemeral nature, comprising long series 
of volumes, and extremely difficult to procure. 
The Calcutta Quarterly, the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Journals of the 
Numismatic and Philological Societies, the 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, the Oriental Quar- 
terly Magazine, and the Transactions of the 
Ashmolean Society, all profited more or less by 
the contributions of his pen. In addition to 
the rich gleanings to be obtained from these 
sources, we are promised some hitherto unpub- 
lished papers containing translations of, and 
extracts from, the Puranas, in which may be 
anticipated matter of the highest interest. The 
peculiar department of literature in which Pro- 
fessor Wilson employed his genius, the recon- 
dite and uninviting nature of some of the sub- 
jects he has illustrated, and the unphilological 
disposition of most English readers, have pre- 

vented his name from assuming that promi- 

nence of position in the esteem of the general 

public which is due to the great powers of his 

rind, and the successful application of his 

various and extensive learning. To the philo- 

logist and Sanskrit scholar this is nothing new. 

But among the numerous eulogies of his merits 

which we have seen, we do not recollect one 

which considers him from the point of view of 





Should sink to rot in ocean's dreamless 00ze, 


mind all the qualities which make up the phi- 
losopher, the historian, and the poet. He as- 
sumed at pleasure a variety of styles, and ex- 
celled in all. The fetters in which other 
translators groan and labour were to him a 
string of flowers. His dramatic style (making 
abstraction of the Indian peculiarities of his 
originals) is equal to that of the best school of 
English artists, and interspersed with lyrics 
which Ben Jonson might have owned. In 
metaphysical subtleties, his every sentence is 
the distinct embodiment of an abstraction. His 
English prose is singularly graceful and vigo- 
rous, reminding us of the happiest efforts of 
Dr. Johnson, and undeformed by their occa- 
sional pomposity and conceit. The volume 
before us contains a masterly sketch of the 
sectarial divisions of the modern Hindu reli- 
gion, derived from Oriental writers in several 
languages. The traditionary worship of the 
Vedas, which formed the basis or groundwork 
of all subsequent modifications of belief, and 
produces a strongly-marked effect upon the 
doctrines inculcated in the laws of Manu, must 
be regarded ascompletely obsolete at the present 
day. The three hundred and thirty thousand 
deities of the Hindu Pantheon at a later period 
—with all the fantastic tissue of fable woven 
around their names by the subtle and morbid 
imaginationsof the Sanskrit poets—have lapsed 
equally into neglect. The Trinitarian theory 
of Brahma the creator, Vishnu the preserver, 
and Siva the destroyer, only partially survives. 
Professor Wilson’s treatise does not profess to 
deal with the more ancient phases of Hindu 
belief. He commences with a short prelimi- 
nary inquiry into the period of transition im- 
mediately preceding the existing state of things. 
His authorities upon this subject are the Sarva 
Darsana Sangraha of Midhavichirya, written 
in the early part of the fourteenth century, 
and the Digvijaya of Ananda Giri, a disciple 
of the celebrated Sankardchirya. This re- 
former is supposed to have lived in the seventh 
and eighth centuries, and is well known as the 
restorer of the Vedanta philosophy, and great 
antagonist of Buddhism. He travelled exten- 
sively in the peninsula, zealously combating in 
his progress the tenets professed by the various 
sectarians of the time. Ananda Givi was the 
| Plato of this Indian Socrates, and introduces 
in his work a long series of sophists and dispu- 
, tants, for the purpose of demolishing their 
theories. The title of his work, Digvijaya, or 
“‘ Conquest of the Regions of the Earth,” is 
expressive of the spiritual triumphs of his pre- 
ceptor, Sankara. The Vaishnavas and Saivas, 
or votaries of Vishnu and Siva, were the two 
principal denominations of worshippers at this 
time, each being divided into six minor sects. 
Our limits forbid us to follow the Professor 
into the minute details of these divisions. We 
must content ourselves with a brief glance at 
his conclusions. ‘The rise of most of the exist- 
ing sects is to be traced in the names and 
dogmas of the opponents of Sankara; and the 
disappearance of many forms of idolatry long 
practised may be referred to the exertions of 
the same reformer and his disciples. The lead- 
ing tenet of Sankara was ‘ the recognition of 
Brahma Para Brahma, as the sole cause and 
supreme ruler of the universe, and as distinct 
from Siva, Vishnu, Brahma, or any individual 
member of the Pantheon.” Having regard 
however to the weakness of human nature, 
which is unable to rise to an adequate concep- 
tion of the Supreme Being, he allowed the 
worship of other inferior gods, and the ob- 
servance of rites, whenever enjoined by the 
Vedas, the Tantras, and Purdnas, to be in 
some degree meritorious. 
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the Hindus, are two Persian treatises, both 
written at Benares, the works respectively of 
Sital Sinh, Miinshi to the Rajah, and of Ma- 
thurd Nith, Librarian of the College. To 
these is to be added the Bhakta Maid, ‘ String 
or Garland of Devotees,” written in a dialect 
of Hindi about two hundred and eighty years 
ago, and containing a sort of Acta Sanctorum, 
a legendary account of the most celebrated 
Bhaktas, or Vaishnava devotees. According 
to these authorities, the Hindus are distributed 
into three great classes, or Vaishnavas, Saivas, 
and Saktas; a fourth class being referred to, 
as containing all not included in the other 
three. Of the Vaishnava denomination, no less 
than twenty varieties, with appropriate names, 
are enumerated; of the Saivas, nine; of the 
Siktas, four; and of the fourth, or miscella- 
neous Class, ten ; but it seems probable that the 
last division is capable of being extended inde- 
finitely. It will be observed that the varieties 
of the worshippers of Vishnu considerably out- 
number those of the other classes. The extreme 
popularity of this deity, in his various forms 
and functions adapted to reach the sympathies 
of every age, sex, and idiosyncrasy, is not 
difficult to explain. Brahma the creator, 
whose office is fulfilled, is now emeritus, and 
appears to have no further claims upon man- 
kind: from his favour nothing more can be 
hoped, and nothing is to be dreaded from his 
resentment. The terrific attributes of Siva the 
destroyer, as Kala, Rudra, Bhaisava, &c., suffi- 
ciently point him out as an object of propitia- 
tory adoration, though not of regard. But the 
comparatively mild and beneficent character of 
Vishnu, the tutelary genius and sustaining 
power of all mundane existences, has, as might 
have been expected, secured to his person by 
far the largest share of idolatrous homage. 

His numerous avatdrs or incarnations, the 
theme of poets and the allegorical subjects of 
sculptors and painters throughout India, are 
represented as so many characteristic efforts of 
the preserving godhead for the promotion of 
human felicity and the maintenance of ortho- 
dox Brahmanism. In the Matsydvatdra, or 
pisciform incarnation, he warned mankind of 
the deluge impending at the end of a kalpa, 
saved the pious King Satyavrata, and recovered 
from the sea the Vedas stolen from heaven by 
ademon. The Kirmmivatdra (tortoise incar- 
nation) was for the purpose of restoring to 
man some of the blessings he had lost during 
the cataclysm. Assuming the form of a boar 
in the Vasdhivitara, he rescued the earth from 
the malignant fiend Hiranydksha, who had 
sunk it to the bottom of the sea. He also 
levelled and divided it into seven continents, 
for the general good and the habitation of cre- 
ated beings. In the Narasinhdvatara he mani- 
fested himself in a semileonine shape, to tear in 
pieces the impious Hiranyakasipu, the enemy of 
the gods, who had acquired, by outwitting the 
simplicity of Brahma, the sovereignty of the 
three worlds. As a dwarf, in the Vimansva- 
tdra, he vanquished the demon Bali. As the 
hero Parasurima (Rima with the axe) he vin- 
dicated the cause of the Brahmans against the 
Kshattriyas, and washed off the sins of the 
earth in the blood of the warrior caste. In the 
person of Rimachandra, son of Dasaratha, 
king of Oude and hero of the Rémdyana, he 
annihilated the demons in general, and in par- 
ticular Ravana, the Titanic sovereign of Cey- 
lon. As Krishna, the most widely celebrated 
of the avatdrs, he overthrew the demon Kansa, 
and performed many other beneficent acts. His 
ninth incarnation was the appearance of the 
religious reformer Buddha sagt The 
tenth and last avatdr is yet tocome. Vishnu, 
mounted on a pale horse, and with a drawn 








scimitar blazing like a comet, will put an end 
to the Kali Yuga, or age of corruption, and re- 
dintegrate creation by an era of purity. That 
the worship of Vishnu is very ancient there 
can be little doubt, judging from its wide dif- 
fusion, its multiform character, and the copious 
literature in which it is preserved. The name 
of the god appears at first sight to occur fre- 
quently in the Vedas, but it is impossible in 
the hymns to distinguish him accurately from 
Vishnu the Aditya, or solar god. It is a sin- 
gular circumstance that no mention of him oc- 
curs in the Laws of Manu; this silence is a 
strong negative proof that his worship was un- 
known at a period considerably posterior to the 
Vaidik age, or at all events that its influence 
at that time was inappreciable. The eighth or 
ninth century is the date of the first authentic 
records of the Vaishnavas. The chief ceremony 
of initiation in all Hindu sects is the communi- 
cation by the religious preceptor to the neo- 
phyte of the Mantra, or mystic formula, which 
cannot be imparted to ears profane. The man- 
tra of the Ramdnuja Vaishnavas consists of six 
syllables, or Om Ramdya namah! ‘Om! Salu- 
tation to Rima!” The Bhaktichchheda, or dis- 
tinctive sectarial symbol of the Vaishnavas con- 
sists of streaks made upon the forehead and 
breast with a white earth called Gopichandana, 
brcught from the sacred pool at Dwaraka, 
where the Gopis drowned themselves through 
grief for the death of Krishna. Professor Wil- 
son’s dissertation, being of the nature of a ‘con- 
cio ad clerum,’ does not pause to explain in a 
didactic manner matters with which every San- 
skrit scholar finds it necessary to make himself 
acquainted. It may therefore be not uninter- 
esting to indicate briefly, from the Vishnupu- 
rana and other familiar sources, the notions 
which the Vaishnavas entertain of the object 
of their adoration. They commence with the 
dogma that the Trimirtti, or divine triad, is 
essentially one. Vishnu is therefore identical 
with and inseparable from Brahma and Siva, 
and the suppression of the last two names does 
not necessarily involve a denial of their divine 
character. Vishnu is the first cause of all cre- 
ated things ; they are all involved and included 
in his essence; he is himself everything which 
he created. He is Ekdnekaripa, the single and 
the manifold; he is Vyaktdvyakta, the visible 
and the invisible, or the abstract and the con- 
crete, the invisible cause of things visible, and 
the visible effect of the invisible cause. In his 
four forms of Pradhma, or primary matter, 
Purnsha, or spiritual energy, Vyakta, or visible 
matter, and Adla, or time, he produced or pro- 
duces all the phenomena of creation, preserva- 
tion, and destruction. He is simultaneously 
the sacrifice, the sacrificer, and the fruit of sa- 
crifice. Viewed as an incorporate essence, he 
is described as Hari, ‘* the glorious, the lord of 
the world, arrayed in yellow, with hand-orna- 
ments of glowing gold, riding on Vainateya, as 
the sun on a cloud,... with his conch, his 
discus, and his club in his hand. On his breast 
he wears the Kaustubha gem, produced at 
the churning of the ocean.” The jewel is the 
symbol of unsullied purity; the mace implies 
the power of intellect ; the conch-shell denotes 
the mystical Ahankdra, or individuality; the 
discus is the mind, whose thoughts excel in 
swiftness the progress of that weapon through 
the air. His necklace of diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, emeralds, and sapphires, symbolizes col- 
lectively the five rudimental elements. ‘‘ The 
bright sword of Anchyuta (one of the names of 
the god) is holy wisdom, concealed at some 
seasons in the scabbard of ignorance,” &c. &c. 
Such is a brief and necessarily imperfect sketch 
of the attributes of this deity. However fan- 





tastic and absurd they may appear, we must 


yet concede to them a certain —— and 
esoteric element scarcely to found in the 
mythological creations of the Grecian mind. 
The Greeks have for the most part left to mo- 
dern scholars the task of rationalizing the fic- 
titious attributes of their divinities,—the egis 
of Athena, the talaria and staff of Hermes, and 
the eagle upon the sceptre of the king of Olym- 
pus. The Hindu mythology presents us at 
once with the symbol and the abstraction sym- 
bolized—the riddle and its interpretation. 





Abel Drake's Wife. A Novel. By John 
Saunders, Author of The Shadow in the 
House, Love's Martyrdom, &e. Lockwood. 


Iv this new novel by Mr. Saunders there is a 
considerable advance upon The Shadow in the 
House, although of that we only spoke the 
scant truth in describing it wh a work of sin- 
r power, which is especially apparent in 
eg But in Abel Drake's Wife, as 
it appears to us, more care has been bestowed 
upon the delineation of the principal charac- 
ters, and the entire work has an artistic finish 
and completeness that cannot fail to give it a 
prominent place among the best novels of our 
time. The plot, though — is sufficiently 
interesting ; and although dealing mainly with 
the fortunes of two persons originally in the 
lowest rank of life, calls forth an amount of 
sympathy which we feel to be honestly their 
due, and not merely dictated by any morbid 
sentimentality on the part of the writer. 

The scene of this novel lies in one of our 
manufacturing districts, by no means destitute 
of natural beauties. Indeed, many of the sites 
of our factories in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
as the author reminds us, appear as if they had 
been selected with a most poetic disregard of 
anything except their surpassing loveliness. 
Observe them closely, however, and ‘* you can- 
not fail to note one common characteristic 
which explains all,—the little streams gliding 
past, which formed originally, and in many 
cases we believe still form, the moving power 
of the machinery, and which everywhere sup- 

ly the indispensable element of purification. 
Wastes the reservoirs, with their grassy, lawn- 
like margins, so carefully preserved round the 
base of the factory; hence the selection of 
those solitary and picturesque valley bottoms.” 
In one of these manufacturing Ne. of Lan- 
cashire, named by the author ‘ en Brow,” 
and only a few years ago still retaining its 
picturesque country aspect, notwithstanding its 
close neighbourhood to Mr. Wolcombe’s factory, 
we are introduced to the heroine of our story, 
Abel Drake’s wife, Barbara, a factory girl, un- 
timely married, cruelly deserted by her husband, 
who has enlisted in a marching regiment after 
heading an unsuccessful strike in Mr, Wol- 
combe’s factory, and now mourning the death 
of her only child, born after her husband's deser- 
tion, and snatched from her—the only thing that 
made life endurable in the midst of her poverty 
and desolation. Still she has her mother, and 
a good angel likewise comes to her assistance in 
the person of Mrs. Wolcombe, who offers to take 
her into her house in the capacity of nurse to her 
children. The grief of our Barbara is naturally 
excessive, and she also naturally entertains a 
strong feeling of resentment towards the chief 
author of her miseries—though her husband,— 
to whom she resolves, come what may, never 
again to be reconciled. In her new duties, 
however, having thankfully accepted Mrs. 
Wolcombe’s offer, she finds rest for her per- 
turbed spirit, mainly owing to the kind consi- 
deration of her mistress, and her own resolve 
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to repay that kindness by conscientious fidelity 
to her charge. Still there is innate in her a 
desire, such as we sometimes see in exceptional 
noble minds, to seek in higher things, mainly, 
the improvement of her intellectual faculties, 
an additional solace to her griefs. And so she 
reads and reads, and tries to study the chil- 
dren’s books, and at last bethinks her of old 
master Isaac Sleigh, the village schoolmaster, 
whose favourite pupil she once was,—a kind old 
man, rich in learning, but who had made ship- 
wreck of his life ; and to him she goes and lays 
bare her secret longings. For some time they 
study in secret, and she makes wonderful pro- 
gress, and though her mistress discovers what 
she is about no harm comes of it. Mrs. Wol- 
combe encourages her, and so eventually from 
a poor factory girl she grows into a handsome, 
accomplished woman ; and eventually likewise 
from being the younger children’s nurse, she 
becomes their governess. Not only so, but 
Mr. Wolcombe’s eldest son, Lancelot, a dash- 
ing young officer in the army, becomes despe- 
rately enamoured of her, and obtains his pa- 
rents’ consent, upon satisfactory proof being 
given of her husband’s death, to become a 
suitor for her hand in marriage. In this way 
years have rolled on, and satisfactory proof, as 
it seems, having been obtained of Abel Drake’s 


-death, all is ripe for the widow's marriage with 


Lancelot Wolcombe. 

At this crisis, however, there appears in the 
village of Barden Brow a young man, of dark, 
Spanish complexion, with black bushy eye- 
brows, small sensitive mouth, black moustaches, 
and luxuriant black beard. He is travel- 
stained, and carries at his back a box covered 
with oil-skin, in which are contained all his 
worldly fortunes. This box holds the perfect 
model of a new machine to be employed in 
weaving, to the saving of thousands of pounds 
annually in any large factory, as compared 
with any known process; and the inventor, he 
who bears it at his back, is—Abel Drake, re- 
turned to his native village after long years of 
eral 6 and suffering, proud of having at length 

rought to a successful issue the darling object 
of his existence, after innumerable trials and 
failures and vexations, such as only an in- 
ventor knows. Oh! if we could reckon 
up the pangs contained in that collection of 
patents from the time of James I. downwards, 
published by the Commissioners in Southamp- 
ton Buildings, what a record of human suffer- 
ings, beyond all “that kings can cause or 
cure,” would be laid bare to the world! Abel 
Drake reveals a portion of them, such as had 
fallen to his own lot, in a conversation with 
pene mother, in whose house he has found 
a lodging, unrecognized by her as the vagabond 
husband of her precy This eubveneiih 
is one of the most powerfully written passages 
in Mr. Saunders’s volume. In the story of his 
struggles the widow Giffard takes a lively in- 
terest, and repays the confidence reposed in her 
by the narrative of her own and her daughter’s 


. trials, and of the metamorphosis of the latter, 


and her aera brilliant marriage with 
Lancelot Woleombe. Upon hearing which, 
what to him is his existence any longer worth ? 
He resolves not to interfere with the happiness 
of one who believes him dead, and who doubt- 
less, did she know he was living, would only 
hate him for having so cruelly deserted her. 
All that remains {for him now is but to dis 
of his invention, if possible, to Mr. Wolcombe, 
and then hurry away with his heart full of 
sorrows, and no machine at his back, out again 
into the wide world, a solitary fugitive. 

The interview between Abel Drake and Mr. 
Wolcombe, who in matters of business is a 
grasping, selfish man, is well described. There 





is a proud independence about the inventor, 
but bis pressing necessities compel him to ac- 
cept the manufacturer’s offer of a bare fifty 
pounds for the creature of his over- wrought 
brain. Subsequently he is summoned to Mr. 
Wolcombe’s house, to describe to a party of 
neighbouring factory owners the working of 
the machine. After long debate in his own 
mind, and urged by his landlady, he consents 
to be present. And now comes the dénouement 
of the story, which is highly dramatic. The 
scene is the drawing-room crowded with com- 
pany, upon one of whom only, however, is Abel 
Drake’s eye fixed—his long-lost wife, Barbara, 
now radiant with beauty and intelligence. But 
anon Captain Wolcombe appears, to announce 
that he has been summoned on the instant to 
the Crimea,—at the furthest he must leave on 
the following evening; at the same time he 
holds in his hand a letter from the Horse 
Guards, officially confirming the previous in- 
telligence that Abel Drake was drowned in 
Canada. This he communicates to the assem- 
bled guests, and then leads Barbara aside to 
claim the fulfilment of her promise to become 
his bride before he leaves England. This, we 
must allow, is rather a difficult situation for the 
poor inventor. Flesh and blood, in fact, to use 
a homely phrase, cannot bear it, whatever may 
have been his previous stoical resolves. So Abel 
Drake steps forward, refutes, in propria personda, 
the rumour of his death, and with indignant 
voice and gesture claims Barbara, who now for 
the first time recognizes him, as his own. The 
sequel may be imagined. We have not space 
to describe the struggles both of heart and 
mind through which Barbara has to pass before 
she becomes thoroughly reconciled to her hus- 
band. Mr. Saunders’s account of it shows an 
intimate acquaintance with the workings of the 
human beart. Suffice it here to say that Abel 
Drake and his wife are again cordially and 
happily united, and that Mr. Wolcombe enters 
into a handsome arrangement with the inven- 
tor for the employment of the new machine in 
his factory, on terms of mutual advantage. 
Such is the story of Abel Drake’s Wife, to which 
we feel that we should not be doing justice 
without adding that among the subordinate 
characters is one, hight Job, the most perfect 
personification of laziness that has ever been 
sketched in tale or drama. Such a character, 
if put on the stage, would make the fortune of 
any actor that could fitly represent it. And, 
indeed, so highly dramatic are many other 
parts of this story, especially from the moment 
of Abel Drake’s personal appearance in it, that 
we would strongly recommend Mr. Saunders 
to cast it into dramatic form, and offer it to 
some able manager for representation. 





Joseph in the Snow, and The Clockmaker. By 
Auerbach. Translated by Lady Wallace. 
Saunders and Otley. 


THE writings of Berthold Auerbach stand at 
the head of a class of novels in Germany, first 
in point of merit, though not in originality. 
Immermann, Weill, and others, had preceded 
him in this field of literature, and introduced 
a new and wholesome element into the school 
of the German novellen, superseding the weak 
and vapid sentimentalism which prevailed half 
a century ago, by the freshness and vigour de- 
rived from a faithful reflection of nature. 
Schleiermacher remarked, with a clear-sighted 
prescience, that novel-writing in Germany, 
with all its merits, had not in his time attained 
its proper development, that the whole life 
and manners of a people ought to be reflected 





in the novel as in a glass; and he predicted 
that simple peasant life would in time form the 
subject of speculation in the novels of his 
country. This prophecy has been fulfilled in a 
remarkable manner, not only in Germany but 
in England, France, and Holland. The Dorf- 
geschichten of Auerbach, Weill, Wildenhahn, 
Koetsveld,* and George Sand, have commanded 
a cipal sufficiently indicative of the power 
which a simple depictment of nature exerts over 
the mind. The secret lies in the fact, that 
whilst the appreciation of truth is open to all, 
the power of its expression is limited to few; 
yet that when this expression is presented to 
the eye, the mind receives and appropriates it; 
the power of the imagination is elicited, and 
its exercise constitutes the pleasure we derive. 

The extraordinary success of the first volume 
of Auerbach’s Dorfgeschichten led to the ap- 
pearance of other tales in quick succession. The 
Strafjlinge and Frau Professorin were first 
published in a German annual, the Urania ; 
minor tales, of great merit, also appeared in 
the Jugend-Kalendar. An English translation 
of the first volume by Mrs. Taylor, was pub- 
lished in 1847; and subsequently one of the 
Frau Professorin, by the present Master of 
Trinity. The popularity of the latter was un- 
unprecedented, and it was dramatized and 
brought on the stage by Charlotte Birch- 
Pfeiffer. 

The structure of this class of writings, 
founded on the simplest models, differs widely 
from those of ordinary romance: in place of 
melodramatic excitement, there is a healthy 
interest, which stimulates the best feelings of 
our nature, instead of pandering to the worst. 
Such is the difference between the class of 
books we have named, and the endless mass of 
romantic trash which, under the influence of 
a cheapened system of publication, inundate 
our book-stalls. 

“Tf any one,” says Mrs. Taylor, ‘‘ takes up 
these tales, expecting to find the stirring inci- 
dents of romance, or the art which rounds a 
plot to captivate the imagination, he will be 
disappointed ; those alone will derive pleasure 
from their perusal, who, with an unvitiated 
taste, can turn to Nature, and seek refreshment 
in her quiet haunts.” And one great element 
of success in these books is, that the authors 
belong to the soil on which they write; their 

wer is Antean; they have been born and 

red among the people they describe; they 
have studied all those little traits which make 
up character, feelings, and habits; and the 
full and correct appreciation of all these, drawn 
with a truthful simplicity, gives a charm 
which no dramatic art can supply. Auerbach 
in the Black Forest, Weill in Alsatia, and 
Koetsveld in the fens of Holland, are all at 
home. Here lies the secret. The tales of 
Weill and Auerbach have a closer resemblance 
than any others; but in their similarity there 
is a marked contrast. Weill writes with 
extraordinary power and truth, but his pic- 
tures, with all their accuracy and value, are 
coarse and at times repulsive. In Auerbach’s 
writings, on the contrary, there is purity as 
well as genuine feeling—a healthy moral tone 
—a sympathy with all the better impulses of 
our nature. He does not palliate the defects 
and vices of the society of whom he treats, but 
he leans to their brighter side, he familiarizes 
his reader with their rustic virtues and nobler 
qualities, and never mistakes coarseness for 
truth to nature. The strength and tenderness 
of the domestic affections—the charities of life 





* The Manse of Mastland, here referred to, is a book of 


uncommon merit, and deserves the encomium Bishop Thirl- 


wall has passed on it. The English translation by Mr. 
Keightley is admirable. 
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—the innate sense of right—the instincts of 
generosity and love—these are the subjects 
akin to his genius, and dear to his heart. 

Auerbach’s recent tales of Joseph in the Snow 
and The Clockmaker are worthy of his reputa- 
tion. ‘The sketches are drawn in his best 
style, and the simple incident which gives its 
name to the first of these tales is invested with 
circumstances which afford a varied display of 
character and feeling. They are redolent of 
the genuine spirit of forest life and scenery. 
To follow out these tales, we should be tempted 
to give longer extracts than our space will 
allow ; a brief sketch of one must suffice. 

The family of the Réttmanns, who play a 
leading part, are a strange and fierce race, in- 
digenous to the soil, of which they form part 
and parcel, sharing its savage character, and 
appearing ‘ almost like mountain fiends.” 


“This family pride themselves on the stories re- 
lated in generations back of their prodigious strength. 
Rottmann’s father was said to have had so powerful 
a voice, that once when he shouted to a forester the 
man staggered back. His chief pleasure consisted 
in rolling up into balls the tin plates used at dinner 
at different inns. The present Réottmann, when he 
went to a dance, was in the habit of stuffing into his 
long pockets a dozen of the heavy iron axes used for 
splitting wood, called Speidel by the country-people, 


so that every one got out of his way, and left him | 


ample space to dance.” 


Réttmann’s wife, a woman of ungovernable 
temper and malicious spirit, had two sons. 
Vincent, her favourite, was spiteful as a lynx. 
He was killed by the falling of a tree, and from 
that day his mother became a perfect dragon. 
Her second son, Adam, was the father of little 
Joseph, the hero of our tale. Speidel Rott- 
mann is a boaster and swaggerer of the first 
class; yet far from being a bad man, he is 
fond and proud of his son Adam. 


contrasting with his fierce roughness and pride, 
which Auerbach has used with the happiest 
effect. 

Near the Rittmanns lives another family, who 
also appear prominently on the scene ; and the 
mention of them introduces us to the main in- 
cident of the story :-— 


“Yonder, above the ford, lives a Schilder, or wood- 
turner, nicknamed Schilder-David. He is a worthy 
man, though one of the poorest in the village, but 
he would rather starve than accept assistance from 
any one. Moreover, he is a great searcher of Holy 
Writ. ...In his youth he is said to have been very 
jovial and merry. On one occasion he came to the 
father of Speidel Réttmann to buy wood. Old 
Réttmann, being in good humour, said, ‘ David, for 
every song you sing me I will give you a klaft of 
wood—that’s a bargain.’ David sang so many 
songs, that he sang two cartloads of wood into his 
house; therefore he is called Klafter-David. His 
wife is one of those persons whose nature it is to 
sleep away the greater part of their lives ; moreover, 
she has been for some years almost stone-deaf. 
Their youngest daughter, Martina, was the pride of 
her father, for she was always at the head of the 
school. ... She was just sixteen when she entered 
into the service of the Réttmanns. She remained 
with them, however, for two years.” 


Adam and Martina become attached, and 
the consequences of their wild passion are the 
groundwork of the tale. The unhappy girl 
returns to her home, on which she has brought 
shame and sorrow ; and the scene which ensues 
is powerfully drawn, with touches of natural 
tenderness. The agony of her old father, verg- 
ing on madness—the victory of natural affec- 
tion over his grief—his humiliation, and then 
his devotion to his little grandson and his mo- 
ther—are admirably described, and remind us 
of some passages in Silas Marner, a work of 
the same school of novel-writing. 








There is a | 


degree of tenderness in his character forcibly | With huge bundles, protruding on every side. 


| was the hatter from the next town, bringing for the 





We pass to the incident which forms the | 
turning-point in our story. Little Joseph, 
with childish curiosity and the presentiment of 
growing intelligence, sees a mystery shroud his 
fate ; he repeatedly inquires for his father, ask- 
ing when he will come :— 


“Martina anxiously endeavoured to direct the 
child’s thoughts from his father, but she could not 
succeed. In the depression of her heart she had too 
often made Adam a topic of conversation, and had 
frequently spoken her inmost thoughts to the boy, 
whose dawning intellect and thoughts were concen- 
trated on his father... . All attempts to distract his 
attention were vain, and he repeated, ‘Tell me, 
which way will he come to-day?’ The boy gave 
his mother his hand, and stared at her, his large 
eyes still swimming in tears.” 

Sent one day to a neighbour by his mother, 
Joseph’s curiosity leads him to wander on and 
on dheveigh the forest, éxpecting to meet his 
father. He is overtaken by a snow-storm, and 
loses his way. The description of all this is 
charming. Auerbach always dwells fondly on 
the attractions of childhood, and the tenderness 
and power of maternal love—nowhere more 
beautifully depicted than in his story of Ivo. 
In the present tale these traits reappear, set in 
a framework of circumstance appropriate and 
natural. Joseph does not return; the alarm 
spreads, and all the villagers turn out in search 
of the boy. They assemble at the Pastor’s 
house, where plans of the nocturnal campaign 
are arranged :— 


“The whole village collected ‘ogether, and even 
the stocking-weaver came with his French horn, 
which, however, he quickly put under his old mili- 
tary cloak, to prevent its getting wet. ‘I will blow 
the horn all through the village,’ said he, and then 
he will come.’... While they were still standing 
clustered together, a strange-looking little man was 
seen coming up the valley hung all round and round 
It 


holidays a collection of newly-dressed three-cornered 
hats into the village.” 


The man brings tidings of Joseph, whom he 


| has met in his wanderings :— 


“ Below there, in the wood, I all at once met a 
boy: I asked him, ‘What are you doing here 
alone, and night beginning to fall? Where are 
you going ?’—‘To meet my father, who is coming 
up this road; did you not see him?’—‘ What is 
your father like ?”—‘ Big and strong.’—‘ I have not 
seen him. Come home with me, child.’ I took 
hold of the boy, and tried to bring him with me 
by force, but he gave me the slip, and darted off 
like a deer, and I heard him still calling far into 
the wood, ‘ Father! father!’ 

“ While Martina was lamenting with the women 
in the house, the whole troop of men had arrived at 
the Parsonage, and Hiispele offered to be spokes- 
man.” 


The brother-in-law of the Pastor headed the 
expedition in search of Joseph. Signals were 
agreed upon,—blasts on the French-horn, firing 
of guns, &e. 

“The scene in the wood was like the procession 
of the Wild Huntsman ; the men with torches and 
lanterns, and their eager shouts and cries, and 
cracking of whips, and ringing of bells; and the 
dogs too, with lanterns round their necks, rushing 
along the ravines, and bounding up the hills bark- 
ing. No one could recognize his neighbour, for 
each man was a moving mass of snow, and the hills 
and rocks looked down by the torchlight as in 
amazement at the men who had come there to shout 
out, and seek a young child.” 


The incidents that occur in the forests are 
gapncely told, but we have not space for 
urther extracts. Little Joseph is at length 
found, and the reader may imagine the scenes 





that follow. But how can the joyful event be 
best celebrated? Adam claims his wife, right 





succeeds to wrong, and the proposal for the 
wedding creates a perfect jubiles among the 
villagers. But there is a difficulty to over- 
come. Old Réttmann and Schilder David, the 
two fathers, head a deputation to the Pastor, 
to obtain his consent, which, after a proper 
admonition, he grants. 


“The bells were ringing out into the cold night 
air; a bright ray of light from the open door 
streamed out on the graves, which were covered 
with snow. The whole community were assembled 
in the church, and each had a light beside them; 
the organ was pealing forth, and the congregation 
uplifted their voices in a hymn.” 

A short and impressive address from the 

ulpit follows, during which not a breath was 
eard. 


“The Pastor then in few and simple words per- 
formed the marriage ceremony, and the ga- 
tion quietly dispersed, amid the renewed ringing of 
bells. ... When the moon rose at one o’clock in the 
morning, dispersing the cold snowy fog, it shone 
down on a calm, sleeping village, where all slum- 
bering hearts were at rest and happy.” 


It is sufficient to have called attention to 
one of these tales, as a specimen of the character 
of Auerbach’s writing. The Clockmaker is a 
story of the same kind, to which this is in 
part an introduction. 

The translation of these volumes is well and 
carefully executed, and to those who are ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of Auerbach’s 
style, his pictures, and language, and the great 
difficulty of their transfusion into a forei 
language, this will be no light praise. Lady 
W has been preceded in these labours of 
translation by Mrs. Taylor, who first intro- 
duced Auerbach’s works to the English public, 
in her volume of Village Tales from the Black 
Forest. We should regret to see the author's 
high reputation entrusted to less carefyl trans- 
lators than these two lddies, who have shown q 
nice and correct appreciation of their task, 


Il Buco nel Muro: Storia pubblicata per cura 
di F. D, Guerrazzi. (The Hole in the Wall: 
a Story published by F. D, Guerrazzi.) Turin 
and Milan. 


A NEw novelette by Guerrazzi is too conside- 
rable an event in the literary world south of 
the Alps to be passed over in silence. A guinea 
was demanded from George III. for a boiled 
egg, as the story goes, not, as the host wittily 
told the remonstrating and inquiring monarch, 
because eggs were scarce, but because ki 
were. But in the case before us the article is 
notable at least, if not valuable, both from the 
scarcity of the product and from the character 
of the writer. In no department has modern 
Italian literature been less fertile than in 
fiction ; and, on the other hand, F. D. Guer- 
razzi is on more than one account a remarkable 
personage. 

Rarely has it occurred that a man has occu- 
pied so large and prominent a place in the at- 
tention of his countrymen, and indeed of Eu- 
rope ; and has within so short a time sunk into 
such complete oblivion. ‘Thirteen years ago 
the triumvir Guerrazzi, with the destinies of 
Tuscany in his hand, was one of the most im- 
portant men in Italy. Now, so rapidly has the 
stream of events run—so utterly past and gone 
and wellnigh forgotten is that penultimate of 
Italian revolutions, it may well be that many 
of our younger readers may scarcely ever have 
heard of Guerrazzi, the eloquent Leghorn ad- 
vocate, the radical politician persecuted by 
Grand-Ducal Governments, the demagogue 


| with whom a feeble and terrified Sovereign was 
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fain to treat in the hour of danger, the trium- above-mentioned works and that now just come 
vir who showed himself as incapable, if not as from the press, occupies an analogous position 


feeble, as the fugitive prince whose government | also in the scale of merit. 


he replaced, an 


Less vigorous in 


finally the prisoner unjustly | conception and in power of word-painting than 


and ungenerously persecuted according to the | their predecessors, the two volumes, which the 
natural order of things by restored legitimacy. | barrister-author devoted to an examination 


All these things, which seemed to us so excit- 
ingly interesting and important only thirteen 
years ago, have passed away like the slides from 
before the light of a magic lantern. And there 
is the ex-politician—the ex-so-many-things— 
scarcely able to obtain a seat in the Chamber, 
utterly obscure and powerless in it, a disap- 
inted, morose, embittered man, ‘ pursuing 
iterature” after a fashion that seems to justify 
us in calling his present position that of a book- 
seller’s hack! ‘The cover of the volume we 
have before us has the following rather alarm- 
ingly wholesale advertisement :— 

“New publications by F. D. Guerrazzi. They 
come out in parts at the price of eighty centimes 
each. Sixty parts have been published. The fol- 
lowing works are comprised in them :— 

“ Pasquale Paoli; or, the Rotta di Ponte: a new 
Corsican story of the eighteenth century. Twenty- 
six parts are on sale. The entire work will form two 
volumes. 

“ Edited and Inedited Political and Literary Wri- 
tings. Twenty-six parts of the political writings, 
and eight parts of the literary writings, forming a 
volume, have appeared. 

“ Lives of the Illustrious Men of Italy, in Poli- 
tics and Arms. The publication will be commenced 
in the present year, and will be comprised in four 
volumes, which will appear in parts at the price of 
eighty centimes each.” 

It has been said that the public and the 
critics have no right to assert that an author 
does badly because he writes too much, but 
should reserve their blame till the result jus- 
tify them in saying that he writes too much 
because he writes badly: and the remark may 
be admitted to be a just one. But we fear that 


the application of it will not be of much service | 
This Hole in the Wall is | 


to Signor Guerrazzi. 
more widely separated from its author’s earlier 
writings, The Siege of Florence, or Isabella Or- 
sisi, for instance, in degree of excellence than 
by the lapse of time. ‘Those early works were 
undoubtedly remarkable. They had merits of 
a kind which the Italian literature contem- 
porary with them was especially void of. They 
were not vapid, washy, wordy. Every page 
contained a fair proportion of thought to 
the amount of words employed for the ex- 
pression of it. This was a strange rarity in 
those days. These writings were anything 
but ‘ academical,” either in tone of thought, 
or in diction and form. They were prohibited 
by the police in consequence of the first ori- 
ginality, and proscribed by the classicists for 
the second. ut they were marked by a 
— character of vigour, verve, and in- 

ividuality, and they will hold their place in 
Italian literature. Not that even the most 
independent-minded rebel against the old aca- 
demicalism can maintain that Guerrazzi’s tone 
of thought was ever satisfactory, or his style 
admirable. The first was always snarling, 
cynical, egotistical, and unamiable ; the second, 
spasmodic, often grotesque, very French in 
taste, and in its faults. No book that Signor 
Guerrazzi ever wrote was calculated to con- 
ciliate to its author the reader’s goodwill and 
kindly feeling ; least of all the autobiography 
which he published in 1848. But no one of 
his earlier publications can be read without 





(historical, according to his own showing, but 
in truth deserving no such epithet) of that ha- 
zardous subject, are characterized by more 
strongly-marked peculiarities of style, and by a 
far more objectionable tone of moral sentiment; 
yet much more of thought, of substance, and of 
care has gone to the production of them than 
of their author’s most recent publications. The 
last of these—though, indeed, judging by the 
nature of the advertisement copied above, it 
may be already no longer such—his Hole 
in the Wall, is termed *‘ a story” on the title- 
page; but, though the volume is a small one, 
it is very many times more than long enough 
to tell with all possible detail the story it pro- 
fesses to narrate. A very few lines indeed 
will suffice to relate all the story there is to 
tell. 

An old bachelor, living with a favourite old 
housekeeper at Turin, has adopted a scape- 
grace nephew. Worn out at last by his (un- 
told) indiscretions, the old gentleman gives 
him a rouleauof Napoleons, and sends him off, 
as he supposes, to Australia. The young man, 
however, goes no further than Milan, where 
he obtains employment as a corrector of the 
press, at eightpence a heavy sheet, and lives 
iu a garret. ‘There he knocks a hole ina party- 
wall, and spies and overhears a beautiful young 
wife prowl, a husband dying of decline, 
He of course falls desperately in love with her. 
saves a cousin, whom she will not accept as a 
lover, from the Austrian police, who are pur- 
suing him for liberalism, helps her to bury her 
husband, and kaving been duly reconciled to 
his uncle, marries the lady. 

This is all! Butas the book is written with 
an ostentatious assumption of the utmost li- 
berty of digression, and of heaping together 
page on page, “‘ de omnibus rebus et quibus- 
dam aliis,” after a fashion which is evidently 
intended for an imitation of the manner of 
Sterne, the materials recited are abundantly 
sufficient for the author’s purpose. 
never was a more luminous example of the rule 
that warns how ‘“decipit exemplum vitiis 
imitabile.” ‘There is the divagation, the affec- 
tation, the occasional spice of indecency, with 
an added flavour of infidelity of the sneering 
school, but we miss the exquisite humour and 
delicate satire of the original. It may be 
added, that an affectation of idiomatic writing 
and use of popular forms of speech, which is 
intended as a protest and a reaction against 
the old Della-Cruscan puritanism, makes Signor 
Guerrazzi’s writing, and especially his later 
works, extremely hard Italian for foreign read- 
ers: and very often the dictionary will fail 
to assist them in the difficulties they will en- 
counter. 

It may be observed that such a protest and 
such a reaction were, and perhaps it may be 
said, still are, greatly caniied by Italian litera- 
ture. And it is probable that Signor Guer- 
razzi’s writings may have been of real service 
to his country in this respect. But an evil is 
ill-corrected by violently plunging into the 
faults diametrically opposed to it. The style 


/in which the Buco nel Muro is written may 


feeling that its writer possessed singular though - 


ill-disciplined and ill-employed power. 
This is not the case with the books he has 


. lately been pouring out sheet by sheet as fast 


well furnish matter for a triumphant argument 
to those who still fight for the old pure but 


, inane and wordy classicalism. 


Here is a specimen of his manner, as far as 
a translation can give it, taken from a descrip- 


as he can write them. The Beatrice Cenci,| tion of the character of the old bachelor 
published about halfway in time between the | uncle :— 


“ He was immovable in this, that he would never 
take an oath. And when, upon one occasion, he 
was called as a witness, and on refusing to be sworn 
was admonished that the law required it, he replied, 
‘But Christ forbids it; and I know no law that 
over-rides that of the Gospel.’ And when they 
threatened to send him to prison, he shrugged his 
shoulders, and added, ‘I have been sent to prison 
so often for causes less holy, that it would seem to 
me now as simple as going to a wedding.’ Hypo- 
crisy had the effect not only of utterly upsetting his 
moral nature, but of throwing him into convulsions. 
Though he was naturally merciful, magnanimous, 
yand had a horror of bloodshed, yet I can affirm, 
without any fear of loading my conscience, that if 
hypocrisy were personified, he would have, for the 
sake of making an end of it, once for all, pushed it 
up against the wall, and killed it out of hand by a 
dagger-stab in the heart. But, inasmuch as hypo- 
crisy has no personal existence, and her doings only 
are visible, despairing of being able to exterminate 
them, he gave it up; forasmuch as if it were a 
question of the black Tartuffes only, he would have 
had hopes of setting matters to rights with time 
and patience; but now that white Yartuffes also 
keep springing up by myriads, and sting twice as 
bad as the others, his arms fell to his sides, and he 
gave it up asja bad job. He was wont often to call 
to mind how his father bequeathed to him these 
two maxims :—1l. Never to have anything to do 
with undersized men, with small horses, or with 
any sort of miniature objects. 2. If you have to 
buy, buy young. For years not only make the 
teeth and the hair to fall, but also the virtues; and 
the devil himself is wicked precisely because he is 
old. In obedience to the first maxim, he avoided, 
as he would the pestilence, any place frequented by 
insects ; and upon one occasion when it happened 
to him to pass a vat of spoiled wine, he took off his 
hat with a respectful salutation to the flies about it; 
and when somebody asked him, with a smile, what 
he meant by such antics, he answered, with aver- 
sion and fear in his looks, ‘ Terrible is the power of 
littleness. Among the labours of Hercules you do 
not find that of the flies. Woe to him if he had 
attempted any such! He would have come out of 
it beaten.’ And it was supposed by most people 
that he meant to allude to the mediocre in litera- 
ture, to the moderates in politics, to the crowd of 
baptized Jewish and circumcised Christian news- 
paper writers, who to their old trade of clipping 
coin have added the new one of clipping honest men’s 
| reputations. He took pleasure in the arts ; he loved 





There | Poetry, but better still the multiplication table ; 


insomuch that he was engaged on a work, in which 

he purposed showing by means of arithmetical ope- 

rations, clear and easy, and fit to be printed in the 
| almanacs in the space generally consecrated by 
| those publications to the winning numbers of the 
lottery, that crimes correspond with just so many 
misreckoned sums. But if his method of reasoning 
seemed eccentric, it must be confessed that language 
has reached such a point that he neither could nor 
knew how to call bread, bread, and stones, stones. 
This humour of his, which had somewhat of the 
character of that of Sterne, and very much of that 
of Montaigne, had constructed for itself, partly in 
imitation of the fine Italian humour of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, ané partly in obedience to 
natural bent, a grotesque language, full of conceits, 
which might aptly enough be compared to that 
manner of painting called Raffaellesque, though it 
is, in fact, very much more ancient than Raffaele. 
In this sort of painting, you may see coming out, 
like an insect from an elegant flower, at the top of 
a long stalk, a still more elegant nymph—beneath 
this a little Cupid, who, with a snail-shell on his 
shoulders, in the place of wings, crawls over a pome- 
granate, and laughs. Here and there appears the 
bearded head of a philosopher, in the midst of a 
basket of figs; and there, again, from the branches 
of a candelabrum are suspended, in the place of ex- 
tinguishers, two Sphinxes, with tails half covered 
with serpents’ scales, and half with leaves of acan- 
thus. In another place; sistra, cymbals, lyres, and 
kettle-drums are mingled with birds, butterflies, and 
roses—the extravagances of a brain drunk with 





beauty! But sometimes, perhaps, his language 


rather reminded one of the buffoonery of that picture 
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of St. Anthony, painted by Callot, where... And 
still more frequently he put one in mind of the 
pictures of that ape of human extravagances (sic) 
Hogarth. Nor was all this enough. There were 
days when, to express the ideas in his mind, he 
would constantly use images and phrases drawn 
from architecture. Thus he would tell you that 
your proposition appeared gut of square; such a dis- 
course projected too much beyond the plumb-line ; 
another was as cubic as a pedestal; one reasoning was 
wanting in base, and another idea in capital; in 
another the architrave came before the cornice ; and 
soon. Another day he would take his metaphors 
from painting; and on a third, again, from che- 
mistry. In short, he was enough to make the very 
dogs bilious; and what was amusing was, that he 
would get angry with his servants if they did not 
understand him at once.” 


It will be admitted that page after page of 
this sort may, after a while, become tedious to 
the readers of a volume which professes to have 
a story to tell them. The above passage is 
followed by a statement professing to be taken 
from an English paper, of the case of a well- 
conducted girl in utter destitution, who went 
to seek assistance from an excellent lady, the 
president of a charitable institution, and was 
told by the latter that nothing could be 
done for her because of her innocence, and that 
she had better go and qualify herself for aid 
by misconducting herself. And that leads to a 
long dissertation on the better care and treat- 
ment bestowed by society on criminals than on 
honest men in destitution. 

The perpetual attempt at smartness of ex- 
pression sometimes is successful; as, for in- 
stance,— 


“¢ Believe me, this innocent will turn out to be 
the staff of your old age,’ says the old housekeeper 
to the bachelor uncle. 

“¢T fully believe it,’ answers the latter; ‘ but it 
remains to be seen whether the staff will be in my 
hand or across my shoulders !’” 


The following is very sorry funning ; but 
the conclusion is a fair sample of the current 
tone of mind in Italy at the present time :— 


“When the angel came from God to command 
Abraham to slay his son Isaac, Abraham ought to 
have sent for the gendarmes to put the angel in 
eg And when Jephtha presented himself to the 

igh priest, saying, ‘I have made a vow to God to 
cut the throat of my daughter,’ the priest should 
have answered him, ‘Cut your own, madman, fit for 
chains that you are!’ But when did any priest ever 
dissuade an honest man from committing an atro- 
city !” 

Here are some samples of the metaphors with 
which the pages of Signor Guerrazzi are so 
filled, that the diction of his work is absolutely 
made up of them, to the exclusion of all simpler 
material :— 

“To enclose his wants within the frame of his 
revenues.” 

“He considered pride the only camphor to pre- 
serve souls from the moths.” 


Signor Guerrazzi does not pretend to be fond 
of the “noble and generous ally,” of whose 
patronage the Italians are beginning somewhat 
to tire. 

“For a long time he taught his nephew geo- 
graphy from a map cut off along the line of the 
Alps ; and when the boy asked of him, ‘ And there 
to the left beyond the mountains, what is there, 
uncle?’ he would answer cross and grumbling, ‘They 
say that there is a country there called France.’ ” 


In all his later writings Signor Guerrazzi falls 
into the temptation of dragging in autobio- 
graphical scraps or allusions by the head and 
shoulders ; as, for example, in the course of a 
very tedious chapter which he entitles, ‘‘'‘The 
Life and Miracles of Romana,” and which, 
occupying twenty-seven out of the two hun- 


dred and twenty-six of the entire work, has 
nothing whatever to do with the story, he 
writes thus :— : 

“For the sake of sea-baths Romana went to Le- 
ghorn, and having there made a close friendship 
with a man of the people, she showed him with a 
certain magic lantern of hers the virtues and the 
faults of a fallen people, and the great soul of Fer- 
ruccio, which showed itself in anger at the door of 
its sepulchre every century (and there have already 
passed three), asking if the hour of vengeance was 
yet come. And the man of the people accelerated 
the hour of vengeance with art that might easily 
have been surpassed by another ; but no man could 
surpass him in courage, in energy, or in hatred 
against tyranny.” 

Here is Signor Guerrazzi’s' opinion of the 
public press of his country :— 

“God having for the hundredth time repented of 


having created this worthless human race, wished 
to destroy it. But His hands were tied by virtue of 





the ancient contract stipulated with Noah when he 
| came out of the ark. Willing however to punish it 
, in some way equivalent to a deluge, —— down 
| on the earth a flood of newspapers. ith here and 
| there a rare exception, all these are composed by Ig- 
| norance ; Presumption dictates them ; Hunger works 
at the composition; Calumny revises the proofs ; 
; Ambition spreads the ink on the pages; Greed pulls 
the press; Infamy sells the copies. The journalist 
is the assassin of these times, called civilized. Like 
the assassin, he works by night at his scribbling and 
printing ; like the assassin, he stands masked at cor- 
ners to stab you unawares; like the most:wretched 
and stupid assassin, he can with a dagger’s blow lay 
low a hero!” 


We know perfectly well what is the crime 
of hero-murder which has called forth this in- 
dignation against the press from Signor Guer- 
razzi. But in his case the press. if it has laid 
the hero pitiably low, may, at all events, affirm 
that in doing so it has but been the interpreter 
of the sentiments of the nation. 

We have heard it remarked, that Cobbett 
might have done almost anything in England 
if he had only been an honest man. Guerrazzi, 
though very far from having ever possessed an 
intellect of similar calibre to that of the Hamp- 
shire farmer, has—or perhaps it would be more 
correct to say had—great and specially showy 
powers of a kind somewhat analogous to his. 
And he might have done much in Italy, espe- 


cast, had his moral character been such as to 
justify the confidence and respect of his coun- 
trymen. We think we know a country and a 
social system in which Signor Guerrazzi, with 
his powers and his defects, might have been 
likely to do better, be more successful, and 
occupy a higher position in the public eye, 
than he does in Italy; and we cannot but 
deem his failure in the young social world 
springing up there, as of good augury, and 
creditable to both the Italian people and the 
Italian press. 








SHORT NOTICES. 





Brambles and Bay Leaves. By Shirley Hibberd. 
(Groombridge.) Mr. Shirley Hibberd has added 
to this the second edition of Brambles and Bay 
Leaves two essays—one on the Rainbow, the other 
with the whimsical title of Fido Fides. He calls 
especial attention to them, thinking it possible that 
his readers will not concur in the views which they 
expound. We must confess that we have not dis- 
covered anything very startlingly heterodox or novel 
in either, nor do we think them calculated to injure 
Mr. Hibberd’s reputation as a writer whose forte lies 
in putting old truths in a new and pleasant way. It 
is perhaps a fanciful but certainly a harmless theory 
that the seven colours of the rainbow point it out 





cially in the times on which his lot has been | 


earth in seven efforts of Divine power in seven pe- 
riods of time,” and indicate its “connection with 
the resting of the Ark in the seventh month, and 
the sending forth of the dove thrice at intervals of 
seven days.” However, Dr. Cumming has familiarized 
us with such religious manipulations of the multi- 
plication-table. Fido Fides, in half-a-dozen very 
pleasantly-written pages, puts for ever to rest the old 
controversy about the boundary-line which separates 
instinct from reason. Mr. Hibberd has discovered 
that Fido—happy dog—possesses a reasoning faculty 
which differs only in degree from his own, and on 
the ground of pure intellect “has not the least ob- 
jection to meet Fido in heaven,” though he believes 
that the want of a moral sense will exclude him. 
However, what Mr. Hibberd detracts in one way 
from man’s superiority over the brute creation he 
fully makes up for in another. “Man stands at 
the head of creation, because in him the excellen- 
cies of all nature are combined.” The Kalmucks, 
for instance, have the scent of a hound. We know 
not if this be true, but trust it rests on better tes- 
timony than the contiguous statement that Deer- 
foot, who runs six miles in fifty-three minutes, has 
the fleetness of the horse. If there is a paradise 
for departed winners of the Derby, what will the 
ghost of Eclipse say to this? 


Ten Days in Athens, with Notes by the Way. 
By Dr. Corrigan. (Longmans.) On such a subject 
it would be hard to write a book altogether devoid 
of interest. Athens is so fraught with associations 
to every intellectual man that the smallest scraps of 
information about it are more or less acceptable. 
The highest locomotive aspiration of many a scholar 
is to scale the Acropolis ; and many a country curate 
| sighs for the day when he shall be able to lend ad- 
| ditional impressiveness to his discourse by telling his 
| flock that he has himself stood upon the spot where 
| St. Paul lectured the benighted heathen, as an old 
| lady once informed us, for building an Areopagus 
| to the Unknown God. But Dr. Corrigan’s treatment 
| is by no means caleulated to satisfy the expecta- 
| tions raised by so promising a title. We feel rather 
| taken in at finding that to get ten days in Athens 
| we must rush about with the author for about twice 

ten days more, and that about half the book is taken 
| up with very ordinary reflections upon places of far 
| from extraordinary interest. However, the reflec- 
| tions are practical, if not profound. Dr. Corri 
| has a sovereign specific against sea-sickness. Lie 
| down on your back for a quarter of an hour before 
| the vessel starts, and continue in that posture, and 
| you will not have to bow down your head in anguish 
| and humiliation before the steward. Dr. Corrigan 
| cannot see “why diversities ot language and cus- 
| toms should create so much misunderstanding be- 
| tween ourselves and the French.” They should con- 
| solidate our friendship and affection rather than the 
reverse, just as such minor dissimilarities tend to the 
happiness of domestic life. Without doubt diver- 
' sity of tongues must have a great effect in checking 
| the ardour of a matrimonial*squabble, and Jack 

Sprat and his wife furnish a memorable record of 
; the benefits resulting from incongruity of tastes. 
| We recommend this consideration to Mr. Cobden 
| and all injudicious advocates of commercial recipro- 
| city, which we fear cannot but tend to diminish this 
| harmonious dissimilarity. At Paris Dr. Corrigan is 
struck with the superiority of the French word “ ac- 
climation” to our “acclimatization,” and suggests its 
naturalization. At Marseilles he triumphs with char- 
coal over the mosquitos. We cannot say that we 
learn much of life at Athens or Athenian customs. 
Dr. Corrigan goes to a coaversazione and a Queen’s 
drawing-room and a hospital, but is eloquent only 
on the last theme. Delicacy forbids his descanting 
on the other two. We read of a Greek priest who 
sits so far forward on the shoulder of his mule that 
a little boy has to sit behind to balance him. This 
sacerdotal “seat” is a novelty; but then, as set-off, 
the Greek boys throw English “ coach-wheels,” and 
the Greek dogs have the same horror as their En- 
glish brethren of a stone. To support this view Dr. 
Corrigan quotes the Odyssey. There is an account 
of the battle of Marathon, which is as great a no- 
velty in its way as the priest’s seat, and quite inde- 
pendent of Herodotus. It is at Marathon that Dr. 








as the “heavenly symbol of the creation of the | 


Corrigan spends his last day in Athens, and there 
we must leave him, 
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A Family Tour Round the Coasts of Spain and Por- 
tugal. By Lady Dunbar of Northfields. (Blackwood.) 
Lady Dunbar has the good fortune to be overturned 
in a Spanish diligence before the seventh page of her 
diary is reached ; and it is only to be expected that 
a journal commenced under such favourable aus- 
pices should preserve its interest to the end. There 
were, we are happy to state, no bones broken, nor 
any more serious result than the necessity of trudg- 
ing through the mire to a temporary wooden sta- 
tion, “full of wild-looking Spaniards, singing and 
making merry over Catalan wine and coffee,” and 
of passing the night upon somewhat uncomfortable 
beds, extemporized out of the chairs and tables, 
which the wild-looking Spaniards after a time con- 
descended to vacate. The hostess had magnani- 
mously offered to transfer a bedful of children to 
a darker and dirtier den, but the offer was declined, 
partly from narrow-minded insular notions about 
comfort and cleanliness ; partly, let us hope, from a 
charitable reluctance to disturb the repose of the 
slumbering innocents. However, Barcelona is reached 
in safety, and no slight sensation occasioned there by 
the English hats and looped-up dresses of the party; 
the old women, who must have very exaggerated 
notions of decorum or politeness, actually rushing 
out of their shops to pull the offending skirts into 
proper shape. We are not told upon what ideas of 
elegance their own costume is modelled, but con- 
clude that the dress of the Barcelona essa is very 
much like that of the peasants at Valencia, which 
Lady Dunbar pronounces most becoming, though 
with a strangely cruel disregard for the tastes of her 
lady-readers, she describes only the dress of the 
men. It may possibly induce them to charitably 
condone this unmerited neglect, and refrain from 
closing the book in righteous disgust, if we mention 
that a few pages further on they wil! come upon a 
love affair, very curiously combining the romantic 
and the ridiculous. A semi-imbecile waiter, of large 
head but small mind, is in love with a “nymph of 
broomsticks.” This we conjecture to be Tay 
Dunbar’s polite periphrasis for chambermaid, or it 
may be a borrowed flower of Spanish euphuism. 
A rival treats the nymph at a café, when in rushes 
the small-minded lover with a large open knife in 
his hand and threatens to cut her throat if she does 
not instantly return with him to the hotel. He 
further demands the restitution of the presents he 
had given her in moments of weakness, especially 
of a certain red cotton dress. The damsel prudently 
bows to the storm, but is shortly afterwards seen, 
mop in hand, administering a severe beating to the 
furious but feeble-minded Othello. If in Spain so 
much risk from mops and knives is incurred by atten- 
tions to a chambermaid, it is awful to think what a 
hecatomb of lovers must be sacrificed to the flirta- 
tions of a duchess! The use of the knife is most 
alarmingly common, and not unfrequently indulged 
in even by the softer sex, who appeal to it in cases 
which in England are usually settled by the less 
melodramatic but miore profitable expedient of a 
“trial for breach.” One of Lady Dunbar’s coach- 
men was found with a “woman’s dagger” in his 
possession, of which he had thought it advisable to 
deprive his lady-love. We cannot follow our au- 
thoress any further in her wanderings, but all who 
like to do so for themselves, will find in her book 
much that is interesting and instructive. 


Notes in North Africa. By W.G. Windham. 
(Ward and Lock.) This is a new edition, much 
improved by a few very good coloured illustrations, 
and still more by the omission of occasional perso- 
nalities, into which, in the first edition, Mr. Wind- 
ham’s satirical taste betrayed him. The book is 
written in a very lively style, with just enough of 
egotism and facetious reflection on things in general 
to flavour it, but laudably free from tedious details, 
and innocent of any deep-laid design to insinuate 
useful information—the most unpardonable imper- 
tinence in the eyes of the public of which any dealer 
in light literature can nowadays be guilty. There 
are, indeed, some additional notes at the end of the 
volume, intended expressly for the instruction of 
sportsmen who may be meditating an onslaught 
upon the lions, panthers, and wild boars, or the fla- 
mingoes, ducks, and more ignoble game of Northern 
Africa. But even on these subjects, in which the 
lightest of authors may adopt with impunity a di- 














dactic tone, Mr. Win iham only delivers a dozen pages 
from the professorial chair. The book is evidently 
written to amuse, and has been very tolerably suc- 
cessful. We are rather sorry that there is not more 
information about Algiers; for our medical men are 
beginning to find out that the climate is better 
adapted than even that of Madeira to some forms of 
consumption, and we should like to know as much 
as possible of a place to which a little misunder- 
standing with our lungs may at any moment con- 
sign us. The French appear to have been more suc- 
cessful in injuring the morality of the subject race 
than in improving their taste. They have gradu- 
ally undermined the old custom, common to all 
Mussulman countries, of enforcing the strictest fe- 
male seclusion, and the Mahometan ladies of Algiers 
“gad” about with all the freedom, but perhaps not 
all the discretion, of their European sisters. But, 
on the other hand, the standard of Mahometan 
beauty seems rather Hottentot than Parisian. What 
will our martyrs to tight lacing and fasting, whose 
young life is so often overclouded by the threatened 
advance of that dreaded foe obesity, think, when 
they hear that it is actually regarded as the perfec- 
tion of beauty by Algerian ladies, who encourage it 
by every kind of fattening dishes, and that desperate 
spinsters have been known to cram to such a degree 
that they die under the operation. There is a cu- 
rious and very Byronic account of the career of Ge- 
neral Youssouff, a name once very familiar to Euro- 
pean ears. He was originally a Christian slave in 
the palace of the Bey of Tunis, where his good looks 
attracted the notice of the Bey’s daughter, and all 
differences of station, creed, and race, were forgotten. 
The affair soon reached the Bey’s ears, but luckily 
“the Giaour” received timely warning, and escaped 
to a French man-of-war, which happened to be in 
the harbour. We are not told what became of his 
“Leila,” but trust ‘that, as she was only the Bey’s 
daughter, not his wife, she was not consigned to the 
“yawning sack.” The French refused to give up 
her lover, who joined their army, and rapidly rose 
to the rank of General, his unrelenting hatred of the 
Arabs making him very useful in carrying out their 
severe policy against the nation. 


Cotton: the Chemical, Geological, and Meteorolo- 
gical Conditions involved in its successful Cultiva- 
tion. By Dr. John William Mallet. (Chapman and 
Hall.) Dr. Mallet, the author of the researches 
contained in the volume before us, has bean for 
some years settled in Alabama, where he holds a 
chemical professorship, as well as certain other sci- 
entific posts. He here gives to the public the result 
of investigations which he has been prosecuting on 
the highly important subject of the conditions of 
soil and climate under which cotton may be suc- 
cessfully cultivated. The present volume is the 
first instalment, its substance having been read 
before the Royal Society last session. The treat- 
ment of the subject is purely scientific, and on 
this ground the work deserves careful attention. 
Hitherto people have talked as if cotton could be 
grown in any tropical country; and any one who 
has read the speeches made at Manchester on cotton 
supply by various men of considerable authority, 
must have been struck with the want of definite 
and detailed knowledge as to the most elementary 
requisites for the remunerative growth of cotton. 
Dr. Mallet, in addition to extensive chemical and 
geological knowledge, has, as we have said, enjoyed 
the advantage of a prolonged residence in the very 
heart of the cotton-growing country; and he has 
now applied himself to indicate the requirements by 
which all intended areas of cotton cultivation in 
India should be characterized, “and so failure of 
attempts in unsuitable regions avoided.” Of course 
such a work has no great charm for the “ general 
reader,” but its scientific value at the present mo- 
ment is of the very highest description. 


The following have been received :— 

The Cliffords of Oakley, 3 vols. (Newby).——The 
Ambulance Surgeon (Black).——First and Second 
Progressive Reading Books (Heywood, Manchester). 
The Midshipman (Bell and Daldy).——Saul, 
and other Poems (Bell and Daldy).——Essays and 
Reviews, Tenth Edition (Longmans), —— Last 
Words on Translating Homer (Longmans)—— 











Handbook to the Electric Telegraph (Lemare).—. 
Reflections in the Egyptian Desert (Hatchard and 
Co.).——History of Periodic Inundations (Ridgway). 
~——Abba Father (Maclachan, Edinburgh). Life 
of the Prince Consort (Partridge)._—Catechesis 
Evangelica, part 1, St. Matthew (Longmans).—— 
Poems ; Legend of the Golden Ring, &c. (Simpkin). 
Geneva, Past and Present (Black).——Macau- 
lay’s History of England, vol. 8 (Longmans). 
The Red Track (Ward and Lock).——Ismael and 
Cassander (Blackwood).——The Pilot of the Pent- 
land Frith, and other Poems (Simpkin and Co.). 
——Adam’s Practical Works, vol. 3 (Nichol).—— 
Education, Elementary and Liberal (Seeley ).—— 
The Charities of London (Low and Son).——Num- 
ber One (Simpkin and Co. ).——Jack Hinton (Chap- 
man and Hall). Wesley’s Poems (Simpkin and 
Co.).——-Cambridge Year Book for 1862 (Macmil- 
lan).——John Melton: A Vindication (Hamilton 
and Co). English Grammar Practice (Long- 
mans ),——Railway Traveller’s Handy Book (Lock- 
wood).——-Kighteen Years of a Clerical Meeting 
(Rivingtons)——The Miracle of Healing Power 
(Rivingtons)——-Domestic Recipes (Cassell). 
Domestic Pets (Cassell).—— Consecutive Prayer 
Book (Kent and Co.).——The Foes of our Faith 
(Darton and Hodge). 


PamPHLEtTs.—Report on the Past, Present, and 
Future of the Royal Institution—Sir Roundell 
Palmer’s Speech on the North American Blockade, 
—Brief Comments on Mr. Lowe’s Speech on Edu- 
cation,—Memoirs of Mrs. Macready,—The Church- 
Rate Question Examined,—Building Societies,— 
Chambers’s Social Science Tracts,—Free Cotton: 
How and Where to Grow it,-A Letter on the Pro- 
posed Memorial to the Prince Albert,—Musical 
Cynics of London: A Satire,—Supplement to Dr. 
Arnott’s Survey of Human Progress,—Reports of 
the Manchester Field Naturalist’s Society for 1860 
and 1861,—The Revised System of Drill,—The 
Health of the Royal Navy Considered,—A Prayer 
from the Egyptian Ritual,—Proceedings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society,—Aids to the Develop- 
ment of the Divine Life,—Early Closing Associa- 
tion Report,—The Biglow Papers: second series. 


Macazixes.—Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society,—Journal of the Statistical Society,—Corn- 
hill,—F raser’s,—Blackwood’s,—Dublin University, 
—Dnffy’s Hibernian, — Macmillan’s, — Illustrated 
Dublin Journal,—Museum,—Good Words,—Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin,—Messenger of Mathe- 
matics—Temple Bar,—St. James’s,—The Six- 
penny,—Pharmaceutical Journal,—The Life Boat, 
—Le Follet,—The Ladies’ Treasury,—English- 
woman’s Journal,—The Art World,—Once a Week, 
—British Controversialist,—Englishwoman’s Do- 
mestic,—Cassell’s Illustrated Family Paper,—The 
Quiver,—The Hurst Johnian,—The Druid,—New 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE IN TURKEY. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue idea which has of late years gained ground, 
that Turkey is destined gradually to abandon her 
prejudices against the civilization of western Eu- 
rope, and to adopt the habits as well as the habili- 
ments, the public institutions, and the domestic 
condition of the Christian nations, is a serious error. 
The Turks gain nothing but mischief from being 
flattered by the praises showered on them for these 
merely superficial exhibitions; any real progress 
among them has only been checked; the moment 
they are conscious of having won our admiration 
they relapse into their natural apathy, and stop. 
One instance may illustrate this:—The enfeebled 
state in which Turkey had remained for so long a 
period led Europe to welcome the prospect of some 
measures being adopted to arrest the evils which 
threatened the Empire. At length, a few years ago, 
appeared the bow of promise—the edict, which was 
to resuscitate Turkey, and make her once more ho- 
noured and feared by the rest of the world. Par- 
turiunt montes! The gravity of the case required 





a corresponding remedy, and the Sultan’s edict ap- 
peared—prescribing with imperial authority the new 
regulations for the women’s dress, The puerility of 
the measure soon corrected itself. But passing from 
this spirit of petty tyranny, a question of greater 
magnitude meets us,—what hope is there of intro- 
ducing education into the country, with all the 
train of social ameliorations which this alone can 
effect ? 

One main cause of the different regard paid to 
women in the East and West is the entire absence 
of gallantry among the Turks, That deference and 
attention to the wants and wishes of woman which 
springs from a chivalrous spirit in man, and fosters 
urbanity and courtesy, is unknown in the East, and 
it is a matter of curious speculation in what causes 
this difference may originate. The question is re- 
ferable to certain points of social arrangement and 
intercourse which form the basis of home-life. The 
predominant causes of the difference between the 
East and West may be traced to the religious prin- 
ciples, defects in education, and the entire separation 
of the sexes in the former. In society, woman is 
ignored—mentioned only with reserve, excuse, and 
apology. 

This reserve is strictly maintained among the 
Christians of the Lebanon, as well as the Druses, 
and it is carried so far that the announcement of a 
lady is prefaced by “ Sauf votre respect,” or “ Passez- 
moi l’expression,” or “ Ne vous offensez pas du mot.” 
A Turk will not inquire in a straightforward manner 
about your wife ; but expresses himself in a round- 
about way by periphrasis, or designates her by a 
metonymy—the house—for the lady who occupies 
it. A man always speaks of his wife as his cousin. 
Uncle and father-in-law are in Arabic synonymous. 

In the East women are regarded simply as useful 
appendages,—to use a plain English word which 
alone expresses their true condition, child-bearers. 
Separated by the strictest social regulations from all 
the higher intercourse with their husbands, how can 
they acquire any of those social qualities which form 
the domestic pride and happiness of the West? 
They are shut out from society, and an orthodox 
Mussulman regards it as a crime to look upona 
woman, 

When a husband is informed of the birth of a 
daughter, his features at once denote his sorrow, 
which he tries to hide from his family. Shall he 
bear the shame, or bury it in the dust?* The 
Arabs have actually a practice of burying their 
daughters alive, an inhuman usage now indeed 
only found in the desert; but what an idea it gives 
of the religious and domestic injunctions among 
such a people ! 

The girls receive no education beyond that of the 
household, the acquirements of writing and reading 
being considered pernicious ; and they are employed 
only in the most menial and frivolous offices. At 
the age of fourteen or fifteen a father disposes of his 
daughter, often without consulting her inclination, 
and simply announcing to the family that he has 
engaged her in marriage, and that the wedding will 
take place on such a day. The girl may not even 
know the man she is to marry, and she is not al- 


lowed to see him until they have lived together for 





a week, during which time custom requires her to 
keep her eyes closed, and to maintain perfect silence. 
Daring the first week of the marriage the wife is 
clad in her richest attire, embroidered with silk and 
gold, and is loaded not only with all her own jewels, 
but with a quantity borrowed for the time. No 
taste is, however, shown in her toilet; quantity alone 
regulates the proceedings. Disfigured as she is by 
gilt leaves and numbers of veils, red, blue, and white, 
blackened around her eyes and eyebrows, which are 
continued to the top of the nose, a man has little 
chance of recognizing the features of his wife; and 
it must be owned that, in this case, art, if it cannot 
repair the ravages of time, at least succeeds in con- 
cealing them. A woman who should show herself 
in the simple attractions of youth, and an ordinary 
dress, would probably be rejected. So much for the 
force of custom. 

Mahomedans are debarred from enjoying the hap- 
piness of conjugal life found in Christian countries, 
for the simple reason that the husband being com- 








* The Koran. 





pelled to maintain perpetually the tone of master, 
is excluded from any kind of familiarity, and kept 
in a state of domestic isolation. The wife is not 
even permitted to dine at her husband’s table, and 
must fast until he has finished his repast. This 
degradation # the effect as well of religious in- 
junctions, as of the tyranny of national usage. 
The seclusion of women is carried so far, that their 
apartments are not only separate, but never look 
towards the street; and the women are not even 
allowed to walk in a garden attached to their house. 

The Harem is only accessible to the husband, but 
even he cannot enter, if his wife has any female 
visitor, without first announcing himself, to give the 
lady time to retire or to veil herself. The exclusion 
of men extends to the brothers and uncles of the 
bride, who are only allowed to see her at the great 
festivals, and on rare occasions, when the family is 
assembled; she is then half-veiled. The women 
sometimes meet, but the men never see the wives of 
others. Abd-el-Kader does not even know any of 
his sisters-in-law. A physician is only admitted into 
the harem in presence of the husband, and the pa- 
tient is obliged in holding out her arms to cover 
them with muslin. If obliged to show her tongue, 
the inspection is effected through a hole made in the 
covering of her face. 

The result of this seclusion from all society is an 
existence without life; social intercourse, reading, 
conversation are unknown, and for that reason un- 
regretted ; but the apathy, the absence of all mental 
effort or power, is most lamentable: the only thing 
that affects the women is the pain of feeling con- 
demned by the law itself to bear in silence, sharing 
the hearts and fortunes of their husbands with 
others. Polygamy was permitted by the Prophet 
for certain ends, and on certain conditions: the 
races for whom he legislated were in a frightful 
state of immorality and vice, and he compounded 
with their passions, in order to restrain them ; and 
unquestionably this step at first effected a great 
amelioration in the condition of the women. 

Generally speaking, women ‘in the East are of 
irreproachable reputation ; thei vanity is excited 
by dress, in which elegance is sacrificed to finery, 
but they cannot be charged with coquetry. The 
monotony of their existence and their tastes saves 
them from the tyranny of fashion, about which they 
care little; there has indeed been of late a visible 
inclination to introduce reforms from Europe, but 
these have not extended beyond Constantinople and 
Smyria, the separation between the other towns of 
the Empire being still greater morally speaking than 
on the map. 

Speaking of dress, we may notice that the milliner 


| in the East is no other than the old clotheswoman, 


who hawks about her goods, and having access to 
the harems, is a useful and welcome visitor, amusing 
the poor creatures with anecdotes and scandal which 
she picks up and treasures studiously, as a means to 
dispose of her wares. 


The dress of the women has been often enough 
described. In Syria and Asia Minor, on leaving 
their dwellings, they are closely wrapped in a large 
white robe, and their figure concealed under a 
coloured muslin dress, looking like a mere moving 
mass of drapery, without form or feature. In Euro- 
pean Turkey and Natolia the fair sex wear a dress 
of dark-coloured muslin, their faces being equally 
concealed. The veil which covers the shoulders is 
carried round the head, falling on the forehead, and 
discovering only the eyes, ‘The Koran forbids 
women to exhibit the ornaments on their feet, gold 
and silver rings, which they wear above the ankles. 
When walking in the streets, if a woman raises the 
robe which envelopes her figure, the men look 
aside, in obedience to the command of the Prophet. 
Another precept prohibits their touching the hand, 
still less the face, of a woman. Shopkeepers alone 
have the privilege of seeing them, when ladies make 
their purchases, but only under the strict condition 
of refraining from any expression of attention, if 
the woman by chance uncovers her face. With the 
exception of their occasional visits to the bazaars, 
the husbands provide for all their wants ; and their 
sole inducement to leave home is to visit the 
graves and form bathing parties. These are the 
only opportunities for carrying on love-intrigues, 
although there are occasions for women of gallantry 
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to elude the restrictions of law and national custom. 
The old clotheswomen are mediators in such 
matters. 

The hardship which women suffer is the greater, 
as they have no power of appeal or seeking re- 
dress ; and the more flagrant, as their husbands owe 
to them the title of Seid, or Cherif, which gives 
them the right to wear the green turban, with other 
civil prerogatives. The Koran allows the wife to 
relinquish part or the whole of her dowry to her 
husband, to procure a divorce: this is a mere matter 
of purchase. 

In the East, woman instinctively feels that her 
first attribute is gentleness; her first duty, obe- 
dience, even under injustice. Submission lessens 
her sufferings, by averting the ill-treatment of her 
husband. She has an innate sense of her power of 
persuasion, where she cannot command. In short, 
she seems, in many respects, to appreciate the just 
prerogatives of her sex, and their limits. Fatalism 
tends to confirm her resignation to her lot, which is 
one of passiveness and apathy. 

The mistrust which inevitably exists between 
husband and wife is a source of constant discomfort. 
The former suspects his wife of cheating him, and 
therefore only a daily supply of provisions is laid 
in, and the strictest parsimony is observed in fur- 
nishing the house, as the wife (expecting to be dis- 
missed on the slightest pretext) is ready to sell 
every superfluity at hand. The authority so strictly 
observed in every household is based solely on fear 
and absolute rule, apart from all moral principle. 
The Koran, indeed, recommends the family to the 
care of the husband and father, but it authorizes 
him, at the same time, to beat his wife, if occasion 
requires ; and, of the two precepts, the one most re- 
ligiously observed by the husband is the latter, con- 
ciliatory means being seldom resorted to. 

Mussulmans are allowed four wives, with as many 
slaves as they can afford, divorce permitting them 
to change their wives as often as they like. How 
can we reconcile this state of things with the 
Koran, which says that “Man is not gifted with 
two hearts”? In short, the sum and substance of 
social life in the East is, that man is the master, 
and woman the slave. The wife sees in her hus- 
band only the despotic arbiter of her fate, and all 
natural affection gives place to egotism, and she 
studies only to make her existence as endurable as 
she can in the narrow circle of her home and 
family. 





UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THE EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON I. 
Exrracrep rrom “ L’Iraum,” or Turi. 

We are indebted (says the editor of L’Jtalie) to 
a private communication for a series of unpublished 
letters of the Emperor Napoleon I., of which we can 
guarantee the authenticity. They will be read with 
peculiar interest at the present day :— 


XE. 

To the Prince Governor-General of the Departments 
beyond the Alps, 27th, 28th, 29th Miltary 
Division. 

“Schenbrann, August 13, 1809. 

“ My Cousin,—The Minister of Police reports to 
me that he has arrested Cardinal Pacce, and has 
sent him to the Castle of Fenestrella. Orders must 
be given for him to be treated severely, and that he 
be not allowed to communicate with any person 
whatsoever. With regard to the Pope, the Minister 
sends him to Savona, by Aix and Nice. You are at 
liberty to place him either at Albenga or Savona. 
If I give the preference to Savona, it is because the 
citadel ensures his being placed beyond reach in case 
of any emergence. You will lodge him in the 
Bishop's palace, where he will be well off. You will 
form a guard of fifty horse, commanded by an officer 
whom you are to retain at Savona. You will take 
care that the fort is well provisioned, and that there 
is a good garrison, of a small battalion of 400 men. 
You will send to Savona the colonel of the gen- 
darmerie, with seven or eight brigades of gendarmes, 
The detachment of fifty cavalry will be sufficient. 
‘The Pope will be left to do as he likes, to bestow 


ever taken to prevent any extraordinary communi- 
cation with Genoa, or with other countries. Take 
care that the letters which the persons in his suite 
write be sent by Turin, where you will have them 
opened, as well as those which are addressed to him, 
in order to see whether they contain anything 
against the State. Whereupon, I pray God to have 
you, my Cousin, in his high and holy keeping. 

“ Your loving Cousin, 

“ NAPOLEON.” 
Il 


o the Prince Governor-General of the Departments 
beyond the Alps. 

‘“‘Scheenbrunn, Sept. 5, 1809, 
“My Cousin,—Take care that the Pope wants 
nothing. Procure funds, and until I go to reyulate 
these affairs, send thither Salmatoris, who will make 
all the disbursements, but so that the expenditure 
does not exceed a hundred thousand francs a month. 
Three carriages must also be sent there, with my 
livery. Salmatoris will be charged with all this: 
he will remain there, and will see that the Pope is 
treated as he desires, and with the greatest mag- 
nificence. Hereupon, I pray God to have you, my 

Cousin, in his high and holy keeping. 
“ Your loving Cousin, 
** NAPOLEON.” 
Til. 

“Schonbrunn, September 7, 1809, 
** My Cousin,—I suppose that Salmatoris is at 
Savona. I have given orders that, reckoning from 
the 1st of September, a sum of a hundred thou- 
sand francs be held at his disposal by the Ministtre 
des Cultes, for the maintenance of the Pope’s house- 


hold. Hereupon, I pray God to have you, my Cousin, 


in his high and holy keeping. 
“Your loving Cousin, 
“ NAPOLEON.” 
IV. 


“Scheenbrunn, September 14, 1809. 

“T see with pleasure that the Pope bestows his 
benedictions, and is well off at Savona. I have 
written to you to send thither Salmatoris, and to 
neglect nothing that can contribute to the pleasure 
of the old man. I do not wish that he should have 
the air of being in prison. The guard assigned to 
the Pope should have the appearance of a guard of 
honour. I desire even that it should be under the 


ueral César Berthier, who will discharge the duties 
of Governor of the Pope’s household. He will have 
under his ordersthe Commandant of the gendarmerie 
which will be lodged out of the palace. You can 
likewise send a Chamberlain, or one of your aides- 
de-camp, to pay your respects to the Pope, and to 
inquire of him whether he has all he wishes. Here- 
upon, I pray God to have you, my Cousin, in his 
high and holy keeping. 
“ Your loving Cousin, 
“* NAPOLEON.” 
7. 


“ Fontainebleau, October 28, 1809. 
“My Cousin,—I reply to your letter of October 
12th. M. Salmatoris must be written to, not to do 
foolish things for the Pope; that I desire on the 
contrary strict economy to be observed in the out- 
lay of the twelve hundred thousand francs which are 
assigned for his support, in order to have a fund in 
reserve, in case the Pope may. travel, or it may be 
necessary for him to go to Paris, or to any other 
part of France. Hereupon, I pray God to have you, 

my Cousin, in his high and holy keeping. 
“ Your loving Cousin, 
“* NAPOLEON.” 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Lerrsic, March. 
Here is the promised continuation of my sketch of 
Schopenhauer’s life. From 1814 to 1818 Schopen- 
hauer resided at Dresden, availing himself of the re- 
sources\which that town so amply affords for improve- 
ment in knowledge and art, and indulging, while 
perambulating its charming environs, in his own pro- 
found and original speculations. After passing a 





as many benedictions as he pleases, care being how- 


winter in Italy he published, in 1819, his great work, 








Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung (The World as 
Will and Conception), of which, soon after, Jean 
Paul Richter, in his Aleine Biicherschau, spoke in 
high terms of praise, though dissenting from the 
author’s opinions. Let me, however, quote his own 
words :—* An ingenious, philosophical, bold, many- 
sided work, replete with sagacity and penetration, 
but often of a dreamy and bottomless depth, com- 
parable to that melancholy lake in Norway, whose 
dark fence of steep rocks hides the sun from our 
view, in whose depth we behold only the starry 
day-sky, and over which no bird wings its flight, 
and no cloud passes. Fortunately, I can only praise 
the book, not subscribe to it.” In 1820 Schopen- 
hauer removed to Berlin, and having obtained the 
venia legendi, read in that university in the capacity 
of Privat Docent, or Private Lecturer. He soon, 
however, relinquished an attempt which, consider- 
ing it was made at a time when Hegel, whose vio- 
lent opponent he was, had attained the zenith of 
his fame, could not but prove abortive. Possessed 
of a competency, Schopenhauer, fortunately for 
himself and science, was placed above the neces- 
sity of seeking a professorship ; and, Spinoza-like, 
preferring a quiet life to an improved fortune, and 
thinking, with that great philosopher, “eum a 
promovenda philosophi& cessare, si instituends ju- 
vente vacare vellet,” on his return to Germany, from 
a second tour through Italy, he settled, in 1831, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine; and here, ever afterwards, 
he lived in total privacy, being chiefly noticed among 
the public for his eccentric habits. True to his own 
teachings, he continued in a state of celibacy, and 





command of a general officer. You can send Ge- | 


ae a solitary life, his only companion in the 
| ouse and in his walks being a well-trained poodle 

dog, to which he was so much attached that he 
| provided for him in his will. 


' In his retired life, however, he was unremitting 
| in the pursuit of his philosophical speculations, as 
| is evidenced by the works I have yet to mention. 
| These testify alike to the vigour of his mind and 
| the firmness of his character, seeing that he had for 
a long time to bear up against the hardest fate of a 
| writer—neglect, though neglect of a peculiar kind ; 
for it arose from an hostility to his opinions on the 
part of those who set themselves up, or who are re- 
| garded, as authorities in these matters. They, in- 
deed, read him, but, with a few exceptions, as if by 
collusion, they maintained a strict silence on his 
works, and passed them over. Such treatment 
naturally irritated him, and tinged his character, as 
well as his writings, with an undeniable asperity ; 
‘but it could never daunt him, never make him 
swerve from the path he had struck out for himself, 
never make him cede even an iota of his convic- 
tions. He stood boldly up for what he regarded as 
the truth, and fearlessly braved obloquy and hosti- 
‘lity. But neither did he wrile for writing’s sake, 
nor did he court popularity. His only aim was 
truth; and in her service alone, as he had once 
enlisted, so he continued faithfully to work, steadily 
watching the progress of physical science, and 
| closely following even the researches of philologists, 
| in order to observe whether the results of their 
| inquiries, in so far as they bore upon his philo- 
| sophy, might help to corroborate or perhaps tend 
| to invalidate his own theories. It was not, there- 
fore, until after a prolonged silence that he again 
came before the world, in 1836, with a short trea- 
tise, entitled Ueber den Willen in der Natur (On 
Will in Nature), showing how the theories he had 
propounded in his great work were supported by 
the aforesaid sciences. In 1839 the Royal Norwe- 
gian Philosophical Society at Drontheim adjudged 
the prize to an essay of his, Ueber die Freiheit des 
Wilens (On Free Agency), and elected him a 
member of their body. Somewhat more notice was 
thenceforward taken of him by the German philo- 
sophers, though not yet to any considerable extent. 
The last-mentioned essay was published in 1841, 
together with another, Ueber das Fundament der 
Moral (On the Basis of Morality), under the joint 
title jof Die beiden Grundprobleme der Ethik (The 
two Grand Problems of Ethical Science). In 1844 
a second edition of his principal work, Die Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung, appeared, augmented by an 
entire volume, forming a supplement to the first ; 
and in 1847 an enlarged edition of his first dis- 
sertation, Ueber die vierfache Wurzel des. Satzes, 
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was brought out. His last work, decidedly the 
most popular of all his publications, was published 
at Berlin, 1851, bearing the title of Parerga und 
Paralipomena, being philosophical miscellanies. 
Besides additions and illustrations to his chief work, 
the last-named contains highly useful maxims and 
rules for our guidance in our commerce with the 
world, perhaps unsurpassed by any previous writer 
on the subject, for profound wisdom and keen in- 
sight into human nature, 

Notwithstanding this prolific activity, Schopen- 
hauer’s name had not yet transpired beyond the 
limited circle of the more initiated, nor had the 
philosophers by profession condescended fully to 
acknowledge him, until at length, in April, 1852, 
the Westminster Review brought an able and lucid 
article on the philosophy of Schopenhauer, headed 
“Tconoclasm in German Philosophy,” which did not 
fail of rousing Germany to a sense of his impor- 
tance, and of attracting more general attention to 
his works. A translation of the article soon after 
appeared in the columns of the Vossische Zeitung, 
and was reprinted as an introduction to the Briefe 
itber die Schopenhauer’sche Philosophie, by Dr. J. 
Frauenstadt (Leipsic, 1850). Schopenhauer at last 
emerged from the comparative obscurity in which, 
for upwards.of thirty years, he had lain buried, as 
it were, and his system thereupon speedily began to 
be discussed and criticized in the periodicals of the 
day. The University of Leipsic made it the theme 
of a prize question ; it was popularly lectured on at 
Hamburg, and even made its way into the Uni- 
versities of Bonn and Breslau. The writer of this 
sketch vied with Frauenstiidt in endeavouring, by 
the medium of articles in the periodicals, and of 
independent publications, to propagate his doctrines 
and elucidate his theories. As to Schopenhauer 





himself, he remained passive under all the attacks | 


levelled at his system, and had the satisfaction of 
being able to answer them only by repeated new 
editions of his works, and of seeing his name and 
fame spread in ever-widening circles, far beyond 
the boundaries of the Fatherland. So gratifying a 


change in the current of public opinion could not | 


but re-act beneficially on the man. It is true, his 


consciousness of the value of his theories, and of the | 


| For to-day, I will only add that he had sent the last 





merits of his works, even from a simply literary | 


point of view—and in this respect even his oppo- 
nents could not withhold the praise due to him— 


and of the eminent services he had rendered to phi- | my Mélanges Egyptologiques to the readers of the 
losophy, had upheld him under his previous adverse | Literary Gazette, has paid his peculiar attention to 


fate, and made him confidently rely on posterity for 
a better appreciation and a fuller recognition ; yet 


still he was not so far above human nature as not | existing in the Berlin Museum. He remarks that 
to be gratified by having lived to see himself ulti- | this treatise does not give a very high idea of the 
mately raised to popularity; and the satisfaction | medical science of the Egyptians. To this opinion 
was so exhilarating as to infuse fresh vigour into | 1 agree willingly, as far as my extracts are con- 
his frame, and almost to rejuvenize him. The | cerned; but I may be allowed to observe, that these 


letters with which he honoured me in these latter 
years of his life overflowed with wit and humour, 
and gave evidence of a seemingly inexhaustible 
fund of vital energy. Nor had old age diminished 
his love of old England, his “all but possible” native 
country. He continued throughout his life a steady 
reader of the Times; and, indeed, be often cites 
that journal in his works, as an authority for his 
statements. In Italy he almost exclusively asso- 
ciated with Englishmen; and perhaps it was not 
merely for the sake of the superior quality of the 
viands that he was a constant diner at the table 
@héte of the Hotel d’Angleterre at Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine. The curious circumstance of his being 
indebted for his final recognition in Germany to an 
English writer must naturally have contributed to 
intensify his love of England, and may have given 
birth to the wish of seeing his works translated into 
English. To show you how strongly he had that 
wish at heart, and how well he could write the 
vernacular, I will, even at the risk of being thought 
superlatively vain, quote a few lines from one of 
his letters to me, in answer to one I had, by way 
of change, written in English. ‘You write En- 
glish astoundingly well” (your readers will correct 
this sentence and all that follows); “faith, you 
do; and I am glad of it, for your sake, as it is 
your trade; and for my sake, because I see in you 
the future rare and unparalleled translator of my 
works ; it’s for that you have come into the world. 
Believe me, it’s so. But don’t now you think that 


| 





I shall go on writing in English. No such thing. 
You may, though, if you choose; no objection. 
But with me it would only be an affectation ; more- 
over, a task, and a bore, to boot.” Perhaps there 
was a little affectation in his saying so; for, as his 
recent biographer, W. Gwinner, informs us, he not 
only cultivated English literature more than any 
other, but he even kept his accounts in English, 
and was in the habit of translating passages from 
German poets into this language. As a specimen, 
Gwinner quotes some lines from Faust’s Prologue in 
Heaven, in which the translator has improved upon 
the original, greater effect being produced by the con- 
cluding word of Mephisto’s speech, running thus:— 
* T like to see the old one now and then, 

And do, t’avoid a rupture, all I can: 

In a great lord, forsooth, it’s very civil 

To speak humanely even to the Devil.” 
So, all things considered, it is not perhaps too much 
to say that England may lay a claim to this last great 
philosopher of ours as half belonging to herself; for, 
as I have shown, it was England that had well nigh 
given him birth; it was England that gave him his 
first education ; it was English writers and English 
thinkers who, throughout his life, gave nourish- 
ment to his mind; and, finally, it was an English 
Review that resuscitated him among his own 
countrymen, and brought them to appreciate him. 


sheet of his new edition of his Lthics to the press 
(an enlarged third edition of his principal work had 
been issued in the previous autumn), when death 
suddenly overtook him. On the morning of Sep- 
tember 21, 1860, he breathed his last. At his own 
desire, his sepulchral stone bears the simple inscrip- 
tion,—“ ArTHUR SCHOPENHAUER.” Nothing fur- 
ther, he had said to his executor, the above-men- 
tioned Dr. Gwinner, should be added; “no date, 
no year, nothing, not a syllable.” And being 
asked where he wished to be buried, he replied, “ It’s 
all the same ; they will find me.” 

In a subsequent letter I shall have to say a few 
words on his system, and on what has been done by 
his disciples since his departure from this world. 

A. D. 


CHALON-suR-SAONE (France), April 10. 


Sir,—The friendly reviewer who lately introduced 


the dissertation in which I explained the contents 
of a papyrus, relating to Egyptian therapeutics, 





extracts are only an unimportant part of this docu- 
ment, which moreover is not complete. Its com- | 
mencement is lost, and we have no means to guess | 
the importance of the wanting portion. Also, I | 
must confess that my citations were designed to | 
excite curiosity, rather than to illustrate the science | 
of the Egyptians. Consequently I made choice of 
oddities, and it is only strict justice to defer de- 
ciding the question until more of the matter is 
brought to light. 

Should our confidence in the value of the old 
Roman therapeutics be proof against M. P. Cato’s 
long chapter on the marvellous properties of cab- 
bages, it would certainly be borne down by the 
recipe against the excoriations caused by excess of 
walking, or the strange spells by which the adver- 
sary of charms and conjurations restores limbs out 
of joint or fractured bones. 

Although, according to Pliny’s testimony, this 
rough medical system, in which the simplest rules of 
hygiene are not to be looked for, lasted six cen- 
turies, while never did the Senate and people enjoy 
so perfect health, everybody will allow that we do 
not find there any superiority to the Egyptian 
medicine. Pliny’s statement of the long duration 
and efficacy of domestic medicines, is much like a 
remote echo of the rude Censor’s inveterate spite 
against Greek science. He had denounced, as their 
worst present, the introduction of their physicians, 
who, he says, “have sworn to kill all barbarians 
with their medicines.” But even in his time Greek 





medicine was slowly making its way into Rome, 
and finally in the time of Pliny reigned undisputedly 
there. The progress of luxury and the excesses of 
sensualism either had shaken the rude bodily con- 
stitutions of the old Romans, or given rise to diseases 
unknown before; an additional store of medical as- 
sistance became necessary, and the Galenic thera- 
peutics usurped the place of domestic medicine. 
This was undoubtedly a great step in the way of 
progress. 

Nevertheless, innumerable additions and absurd 
prescriptions disfigure the imperfect science. 
Judged from this point-of view, the whole system 
would not suggest a more favourable opinion than 
was the case with my extracts from the medical 
papyrus. I dare assert, no ridiculous practices will 
be found in the Egyptian papyri that are not sur- 
passed in the Galenic therapeutics. 

The passages I have translated in my Mélanges 
Egyptologiques are only a part of what I have been 
able to read in the medical papyrus. At the risk of 
damaging the opinion of your readers respecting 
Egyptian medicine, I pay here a fresh tribute to 
mere curiosity, in the citation of some more pre- 
scriptions. 

e must suppose there was in ancient medi- 
cine a branch of copropathy, as we have now homao- 
pathy. At least this hypothesis would explain the 
reason why we find nearly all disgusting substances 
used as medicaments. No human or animal dejec- 
tions were spared, and one shudders at the idea of 
such eatables or drinks as were cooked with these 
drugs, and prescribed for many cases. In the papy- 
rus, however, animal products are exclusively con- 
cerned, and the remedies are reserved for external use. 
The Egyptian doctors probably had not experienced, 
like Dioscorides, the olicant of the “ fimum caprez, 
suis sylvestris, vel canis, in vino potum, ovis et 
asini in aceto, ciconie in aqua,” &c., and did not 
coincide with Asclepiades, who, it is said, “ stercore 
utitur non modo medicamentis que foris imponuntur 
commiscens, sed iis quoque - intro in os sumun- 
tur.” But the delicacy of the Egyptian physicians 
in this respect did not extend so far ‘as to spare their 
patients’ olfactory organs. Mixtures, including some 
of these unsavoury drugs, were burnt in fumigations 
(suffitio) to perfume aching limbs. The word kapu 
my learned friend Mr. Birch has shown, really means 
suffire, suffumigare, instead of referring to active 
topics or blisters, as I have conjectured in my J/eé- 
langes. , 

lam unable to make out the nature of the ail- 
ments these fumigations were supposed to allay, 
but the recipes are really singular enough. I give 
here a translation of six of them, preserving the 
original Egyptian name I cannot identify :— 


“1, Khet-planta, . . . (a Jacuna) in septem pilulas 
reducti, igne usti, hesau-liquore et urina hircina 


| extincti ; hoc suffire hominem. 


“2. Khet-planta; besau-uru (a mineral); saptu- 
lapis ; adeps caprinus; ad ignem apponere et suffire. 

“3, Mel, vinum palmeum, sal, urina hircina, 
stercus asininum, stercus felinum, stercus suillum, 
ank-herba, Khet-planta; pinsere in uno et suffire. 

“4, Besau-uru, saptu-lapis, stercus leoninum et 
tigrinum, stercus uwu-dorcadis, stercus kahes- 
dorcadis ; stercus ciconianum ; re. 

“5, Pedes pati-avis, pilus asininus, stercus hi- 
rundineum, cornu cervi ; suffire. 

“6, Stercus felinum, stercus crocodilinum, stercus 
hirundineum, cornu cervi; suffire.” 


These recipes are all contained in the same page 
of the papyrus, and none of the same repulsive 
drugs appear in other passages, except one which 
relates to the prognostication of future maternity. 
Among the forty animals cited by Pliny for their 
contributions of this kind to Roman therapeutics, 
we do not find lions nor tigers, probably owing to 
their scarcity ; but all the others are in his list; 
and the crocodile’s produce, a precious cosmetic 
of the mundus muliebris, is said to have been the 
object of various adulterations. 

Another drug used by the Romans for many 
cases was the crusty callosity on the skin of horses, 
“calli qui equorum cruribus nascuntur, lichenes 
equorum.” The same appear in our papyrus in a 
mixture for ointment. Galen recommends them 
“ ex vino aut mulso poti.” The blood, flesh, bones, 
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skin, hair, &c., of a great number of animals also 
supplied their quota of medicaments. The papyrus 
mentions a few of these substances. The lizard, for 
instance, figures in two recipes, one of which runs 
thus :—* A lizard having its belly filled with cedar- 
oil, seasoned with salt ; dress the head with it; do 
the same for all aching places, in every bone and 
every limb.” In Dioscorides the lizard is a remedy 
for the scorpion’s venomous bite, which our papyrus 
cures,with a fumigation of three minerals, two vege- 
* tables, and goat’s grease. 

Certainly it would be more useful for science to 
illustrate the question of Egyptian medicine in its 
serious character, instead of looking for trifles. 
But the task is far from being an easy one. We 
have no guide to determine exactly the nature of 
the immense number of vegetables, minerals, and 
liquors which are prescribed for medicaments to be 
boiled, infused, or ground together. In each recipe 
are generally comprised several substances at once ; 
in no case is a single substance indicated separately, 
while many mixtures contain from five to twelve, 
and even sometimes more. This goes far to contra- 
dict the statement that the Egyptians only made use 
of a few medicinal ingredients. The names of dis- 
eases are not less perplexing for the translator, the 
Coptic having not preserved those mentioned in the 
papyrus, excepting perhaps fever, HmMon. Some 
assistance will perhaps be got from the demotico- 
Greek papyrus, but it will require a long and tire- 
some study. 

Nevertheless, we can state some facts arising 
from the plainly intelligibie passages of the medical 
papyrus. For instance, the use of potions, embro- 
cations, solid medicaments to be eaten, ointments, 
frictions, topics, and fumigatious. Clysters also 
were commonly used, even at the eve of historical 
times in Egypt. No passage of the manuscript re- 
fers to blood-letting ; but this circumstance is not a 
proof that the practice was unknown. 

In some cases sweating was provoked by means 
of fumigations; draughts or eatable drugs for vo- 
miting or purging. Severe diet was also pre- 
scribed after medication; so was a moderate ex- 
ercise. “ Let him drink,” says the text, “and make a 
moment of going and coming.” Sometimes the sick 
person was recommended to remain abed or to stand 
up while taking medicines. Detailed instructions 
are given on the proportion of various medica- 
ments, the order in which each ingredient was to be 
introduced, the successive boilings and decantings, 
the number of the necessary vases, &c. Some me- 
dicines were to be drunk at once, others by drops ; 
milder medicines were especially made use of for 
children. Summer and winter sometimes required 
different treatments. Prescriptions were generally 
made for four consecutive days, but in some cases 
remedies are said to effect the cure forthwith. Wine, 
milk, grease, honey, salt, saltpetre, incense, vege- 
table and animal oils in various combinations, were 
of frequent use in Egyptian as well as in Roman | 
therapeutics. 

On the whole, we are not authorized by any solid 
reason to pronounce that the medical science of the 





want of the further confirmation of their meaning 
arising from our medical texts. 

Should the opponents of Champollion (if there 
be any existing now) condescend to examine 
closely the vast store of proofs we are now able to 
present in support of this great man’s system of de- 
ciphering the Egyptian hieroglyphics, they would 
inevitably give way before evidence. The school of 
wilfully blind unbelievers, headed by Klaproth, has 
vanished in France. It is too late now for archxo- 
logists to criticize our results without giving due 
attention to the bulk of the Egyptologists’ labours, 
and pointing out the alleged fundamental unsound- 
ness of so many translations of Egyptian texts now 
in the hands of all savants devoted to philological 
researches. F, Casas. 


—————<—— 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We are indebted to Sir Frederic Madden for the 
correction or explanation of a passage which ap- 
— in the notice given in the last Number of this 

ournal of some remarks delivered at the Archzolo- 
gical Institute, on certain forged charters of Edward 
the Confessor. The passage in question reads thus : 
“Sir Frederic stated even, that of all such docu- 
ments prior to the time of Henry L., none was free 
from suspicion.” “TI fear,” says Sir Frederic, “I 
must have been misunderstood ; but my intention 
was to limit this remark entirely to the Great Char- 
ters granted to Westminster Abbey before the year 
1100, including under such denomination the Char- 
ters of Edgar, Dunstan, three of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and one, at least, of William the Conqueror. 
Of course I could not mean to throw doubt on a 
large number of documents drawn up or conferred 
on various occasions by sovereigns, prelates, or in- 
dividuals, the genuineness of which has never been 
questioned.” 


Since the days of Calderon and Lope de Vega, 
the dramatic art has slumbered in Spain, with much 
else. Reports now reach us of something like a re- 
vival of the theatrical successes of former days. A 
drama entitled E/ tanto por ciento, by a writer 
named Adelardo Lopez de Ayala, is said to have had 
an immense run, and the author has realized by it a 
sum of £4000. Since this another work of the 
same kind has appeared, which bids fair to eclipse 
its predecessor. This second drama is entitled La 
Cruz del Matrimonio, and is written by a young 
man named Eguilaz. 


A new project has been started for carrying a 
railway across and through the Alps by the Grim- 
sel. The line would commence at Lucerne, pro- 
ceed by Hergiswyl to Sarnen, pass through a tunnel 
under the Brinig, along the Valley of Meiringen to 
the Handeck, thence by a tunnel to the valley of 
the Rhone at Oberwald, and by another tunnel 


| reach the valley of the Tessin, and terminate at 


Locarno. 


Egyptians was below the level of the ancient thera- | We recently inserted in our columns a letter with 
peutics of the Greeks. We must bear in mind that We had been favoured by a correspondent at Alex- 
the twenty-three pages of the Berlin papyrus, and a andria, describing a visit to the works in progress 
few recipes existing in another hieratic manuscript | 02 the Suez Canel. The Gazette de Trieste gives 
(I. 345, Leyden Museum), form up to this day , 5°™e additional details, furnished by M. de Lesseps, 
our whole stock of information. This cannot be re- | felative to this great undertaking. The cutting 
garded, even if fully understood, as a complete in- | through the sandy plains of El Ferdane advances 
stalment of the knowledge of the Egyptians in me- | ™Pidly, and the Mediterranean will soon be con- 
dicine. But those precious sheets speak to us of the | Bected with the Lake of Timsah. — This lake is situ- 
state of this science nine centuries before Hippocra- | ated half-way from Port-Said to Suez. The mati- 
tes wrote his treatises ; and one of the sections of the | time canal from the Lake of Timsah to Suez will 
medical papyrus is ascribed to a much earlier period, be constructed within nine months ; so that before 
i.e. the time of Athothis, the son of Menes. I ven. the end of the year the opening between the two 
ture to say very few written records of antiquity are | 8°88 Will be effected. The Suez Canal Company, 
more worthy of attention. They are moreover a | °* Present, possess one steamer and eighteen sailing 
source of lexicographical discoveries,as several newly- | Vessels of 2868 tons. Since its institution, the com- 
observed words show here their real meaning, | P®®Y has bails 209 dwellings, 45 provision stores, 
Among those that were unknown before and have | 22 Sheds, 122 huts, and 7 Arab villages. 
their exact correspondents in Coptic, I can cite:—| The Gresham Lectures for Easter Term are now 
hmou, sal; nout, farina; nout, pinsere, molere; omi, | in course of delivery in the Theatre of Gresham 
pulvis, in pulverem conterere ; fote, sudor ; taf; gut- | College. These lectures are given gratis to the 
tula; anthous, lacerta, public. Lectures on astronomy were delivered 


A great many others, which it would be too long | April 15, 16,17. The following is the order of the 
to enumerate, having also direct Coptic derivatives, | succeeding Lectures:—Physic: April 23, 24, 25. 
are already found in our glossaries, and are in no | Divinity: April 26, 28, 29. Rhetoric: April 30, 


May 1,2. Law: May 3, 5,6. Geometry: May 7, 
8,9. Music: May 10, 12, 18. 
The Geologists’ Association will make an excur- 
sion to Hastings on Tuesday, the 22nd, under the 
guidance of Professor Tennant. 


Autograph collectors are probably not aware that 
a most curious sheet of facsimile signatures and 
specimens of the handwriting of the most notorious 
swindlers in this country, is issued by the Associa- 
tion for the Protection of Trade. The document 


affords considerable material for those skilled in 


judging of character by the handwriting. 


Piccadilly, the great thoroughfare to the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, has presented many new and 
curious features during the past few weeks, As a 
rule, omnibuses, cabs, and carts occupy the tho- 
roughfare in the morning, and smart broughams, 
barouches, and heavy three-story carriages—gene- 
rally in yellow—the vehicles of the older aristocracy, 
roll past in the afternoon. Nuw Pickford and 
Chaplin and Horne monopolize the roadway all day 
and fully one-half of the night. Occasionally a 
truck goes past with a black-looking show-case or 
stand, as if from an undertaker’s shop. Then a 
lumbering waggon drawn by eighteen or twenty 
horses, bearing some huge, cyclopean boiler, ugly 
and uninviting, jolts heavily by, shaking the houses 
and making the furniture dance about as if Mr. 
Forster was holding some great public séance out in 
the open thoroughfare. But the railway vans do at 
least three-fourths of the carrying trade, and “ mi- 
niature broughams” and other fancy chariots are 
glad to get out of their way into the side streets. 
‘The shape and make of the different wooden cases 
are often curious, and very well indicate the coun- 
tries from whence they came. Several of those from 
Venice are quite round—drum-shaped. Others are 
secured by hoop-iron, and are stout and business- 
like after our own ideas of such things. Not a few 
are a disgrace to their carpenters—great rickety 
things hanging together by those favourite long 
wire nails, so common to packages from the south 
of Europe. They have been bandaged up at their 
different resting-places, and by propping and care 
they at last reach their destination, with their con- 
tents topsy-turvy, or at least addled, we should 
imagine. Early in the morning the thoroughfare 
is alive with foreign workmen—blouses, dreamy- 
looking Germans with their hair twisted behind 
their ears, dusky Italians, and others, all wending 
their way to the Exhibition to commence work at 
six. Many of these have evidently lingered too 
late at their favourite cafés, in the neighbourhood 
of Soho and Leicester Square, last night, and 
they now come running after their companions, 
and stop at the quaint ‘little peripatetic coffee- 
stalls—oases in the London desert—and then on 
again to the scene of their duty. Already the 
painter has re-decorated and enlivened nearly every 
tradesman’s shop on the roads leading to the Exhi- 
bition. Refreshments of all kinds are being stored 
up for use, and the wildest expectations have been 
formed as to the pecuniary success of the season. 
One publican on the Kensington Road has had an 
enormous board erected over his house, bearing an 
inscription which certainly lovks like business. It 
is this:—“ Visitors to the Exhibition. Contracts 
made with Manufacturers, Landed Proprietors, 
Clubs, &c., for the supply of refreshments at low 
charges. Accommodation for parties of 500 at a 
few hours’ notice.” 


Formerly the booksellers on the Continent were 
in close union with their London brethren. Many 
English Prayer-books and Bibles were printed in 
the Low Countries, and booksellers from Little 
Britain and Paternoster Row made their regular 
journeys across the English Channel. Our trade 
contemporary notices an interesting meeting of 
London booksellers very recently, in imitation of 
similar celebrations at Leipsic and Berlin. “Since 
the pleasant German custom of -the Christmas-tree 
has taken such firm root among our juvenile friends, 
we see no reason why an importation no less agree- 
able, though adapted only to a later stage of life, 
should not be equally welcome—we allude to the 
excellent foreign custom of celebrating what is 
ealled the Golden Wedding, or the fiftieth anniver- 
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sary of the wedding-day. Such at least must have 
been the feeling of every one of the numerous friends, 
including members of the bookselling and publish- 
ing trade, who were assembled on Monday evening 
last at the Albion, on the invitation of Mr. Henry 
Sotheran, of the well-known firm of Willis and 
Sotheran, to rejoice over the fiftieth wedding-day of 
his father, Mr. Sotheran, of Tower Street—one of 
those pleasant social evenings which occasionally 


enliven business-friendship. While the Dunmow | 
Flitch has fallen into desuetude, we would gladly | 


see this more delicate and pleasing fashion find ex- 
tended favour among us; but, out of consideration 


for frail humanity, we would suggest that the | 


Silver Wedding, or rejoicing over the completion 
of the twenty-fifth year of wedded life, is also a 
Continental custom.” 


Gibson’s celebrated statue, known amongst artists 
as the “tinted Venus,” will be lent by its owner to 
the authorities of the International Exhibition. The 
sculptor has represented his Venus as the Goddess 
of Marriage, a dignified and beautiful matron with a 
tortoise at her feet. Contrary to the report circu- 
lated some years since—soon after Gibson had 
finished this work of art—the statue has not been 
heightened in its effect by any flesh tint. A creamy 
coating, as of ivury, has been delicately laid over 


It is now the property of M. Berthou-Preston. 


The South Kensington Museum authorities will 
shortly publish an interesting and very cheap book on 
their Ztalian Sculpture Collections. It will be in the 
form of a descriptive catalogue, and will comprise 
an account of the acquisitions from the Gigli and 
Campana collections. Twenty engravings will 
adorn the book. It is to be edited by Mr. J. C. 
Robinson, F.S.A., the fortunate purchaser of some 
exquisite specimens of ancient art in Italy not very 
long since, 


_ Modern Love, and Poems of the English Road- 
side, is the title of the new volume of verse by 
George Meredith, now in the press. 


A Cheshire authoress has just issued a semi-his- 
torical novel, relating to her county,— The Cheshire 
Pilgrims ; or, Sketches of the Crusading Life in the 
Thirteenth Century, by Frances M. Wilbraham. 


33,542 persons, including those simply curious as 
well as those deeply interested, examined the wills 
in Doctors’ Commons last year. 


The political disturbances across the Atlantic 
have produced quite a crop of books on cotton, and 
the best grounds for planting it in. More than 
twenty have been issued in this country alone 
during the past six months. Another work upon 
the subject is now announced for early publica- 
tion,—European Settlements on the West Coast of 
Africa, by Captain J. F. N. Hewett, F.R.G.S. The 
book will contain chapters on the supply of cotton 
and the slave-trade. Messrs. Chapman and Hall 
will issue it. 

Mr. Fairholt’s new book, Up the Nile and Home 
again, « Handbook for Travellers, the result of his 
recent sojourn in the East, has just appeared. It 
— one hundred original sketches by the 
author. 


A very elaborate plan of the intented Volunteer 





names of Sir John Shelley, Bart., M.P., Mr. Layard, 
M_P., Mr. Cox, M.P., Mr. Marsh Nelson, the archi- 
tect, and two gentlemen well known in the world of 
letters, Mr. Sala and Mr. Jerrold. The offices are 
in Pall Mall, and the committee are asking for pe- 
cuniary assistance to enable them to carry out their 
arrangements. 


The great seal of the Chinese Empress is now in 
France, in the hands of a soldier, who formed one 
of the expedition to Pekin. It is described as of a 
very massive character. Upon a square stand or 
pedestal of gold, of about five inches long, and an 
inch and a quarter high, reposes a kind of chimera 
or dragon, also in gold, the body double, and covered 
with scales, and with a head at each extremity. 
Each head is furnished with long and slender horns, 
falling upon the back. The monster has four feet, 
armed with claws, which lean upon the stand, on 
the under side of which is engraved, in all its 
length and breadth, the seal, in Chinese characters. 
The two bodies of the chimeras united, and as it 
were, soldered} together, cause it to resemble some- 
what a tortoise ; for that reason it was at first de- 
signated the “ golden tortoise ” of the Celestial Em- 
pire. 


The older the world grows, the more do we appear 


f ° L | to learn about our ancestors. The foundations of 
the fair form, and the effect to the eye is admirable. | 


what is believed to be the most ancient Grecian 
theatre has just been uncovered. The discovery was 
made by Mr. Starck, an English architect, and 
member of the Archeological Commission sent to 
Greece. It appears that excavations had been made 
by the Commission, but without any remarkable 
results. Those employed began to despair of find- 
ing anything, when Mr. Starck resolved to continue 
the search at his own expense. On the eighth day 
the first step of a very remarkable stone staircase 
was struck by one of the excavators, and by degrees 
the whole site was laid open to a depth of seventeen 
feet. These most curious remains of the ancient 
Theatre of Bacchus are situated upon the southern 
slope of the Acropolis. It is believed this last an- 
tiquarian discovery will prove of very great import- 
ance for the early history of art. Even in Athens, 
where the glories of a past magnificence have been 
almost forgotten during recent political troubles, the 
discovery has caused a considerable sensation. 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh has been converted into an 
opera by M. David, a French author. A well-in- 
formed correspondent states that “ the libretto is by 
M. Michel Carré and Hippolyte Lucas. The opera 
is coming out in the Opéra Comique, but there has 
been some difficulty about the caldron of aquafortis 
into which Mokanna disappears in the original 
poem. The author thought it would be a very sen- 
sational mise en scene, but the manager refused to 
hear about it.” 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

Transactions of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science. Lendon: 
J. W. Parker and Sons. 

( Continued.) 
ReEcuRRING to the Department of Education, 


Review at Brighton, on Easter Monday, has just | we find a paper by the Rev. Alexander M. 


been published by Mr. Wyld, of Charing Cross. 


Pollock, M.A., ‘* On the Educational Position 


Mr. Monckton Milnes is about to stand sponsor | of the Established Church in Ireland.” Among 
for another small volume of verses—The Luggie and | the agencies at work in Ireland for the educa- 


other Poems—by David Gray, a new poet. 
Milnes adds a preface and some introductory re- 
marks on David Gray’s poems. 


The committee formed for the purpose of arrang- 
ing the proper reception and treatment of foreign 
workmen, who are about to visit the International 
Exhibition, is, we hear, working with right good 
will in making the preliminary preparations for this 
truly “international” and philanthropic work. It 
is proposed to lodge and provide for these foreign 
workmen at cost-price; to organize a corps of in- 
terpreters ; to procure medical attendance if neces- 
sary ; and to arrange excursions to the interesting 


tion of the great body of the population the 


| Church Education Society deserves a prominent 


place. For upwards of seventy years this so- 
ciety has been carrying on its labours, giving 
to the people the advantages of a sound secular 
education, and maintaining itself almost ex- 
clusively by voluntary contributions. The 
number of pupils on the rolls of the society 
amount to 73,947, of whom 49,100 are mem- 
bers of the United Churches of England and 
Ireland, 14,269 Protestant Dissenters, and 
10,128 Roman Catholics. The society has in 


buildings and sights in and around London. Surely | direct connection with it 1559 schools. The 


this isa good work. The committee includes the | education we have said is secular, but we had | racy” is not extended by the national schools, 





spoken more correctly had we called it ‘ pro- 
fessedly secular,” inasmuch as instruction in 
the Bible forms a distinctive feature of the 
institution, separating it, in fact, from Govern- 
ment systems of education, and depriving it 
of all participation in the ample funds annu- 
ally granted from the public purse for educa- 
tional purposes in Ireland. Mr. Pollock sug- 
gests, as a means for connecting the education 
of the people with the Established Church, 
the adoption of a series of propositions made 
by one of the prelates of the Irish Church. 
These propositions are to the effect, that every 
school should give a certain amount of secular 
education, allow inspection, enforce submission 
of patrons to the rules, pay teachers according 
to efliciency, ensure medium average of attend- 
ance, and commission every patron to “ allo- 
cate” a portion of each day for religious in- 
struction. For a clergyman who believes the 
monstrous doctrine that ‘“‘ the legitimate and 
proper province of the church of any country 
is that of being the recognized educator of the 
people,” the advocacy of the above proposi- 
tions may be considered sufficiently liberal, 
almost indeed too liberal to be quite acceptable. 





Very different in character is the next paper, 
by David Ross, M.A., LL.B., “‘ On the Nature 
and Advantages of the Non-Vested System 
under the National Board.” This non-vested 
system promoted by Mr. Ross ensures simply a 
secular school. The Government pays only for 
the secular instruction, inspects only the secu- 
lar instruction, insists that there shall be a cer- 
tain amount of secular and general instruction 
imparted to all in the school, and leaves to the 
patron power, if he will, to have no religious 
instruction whatever therein. Amongst the 
advantages of the non-vested system Mr. Ross 
enumerates the progress of general education 
with religious tolerance ; the limitation of the 
power of the Government in educating the peo- 
ple; the better adaptation of the school for ob- 
taining local patronage; and the securing in 
its full force the principle of parental right. 

Against the denominational system of edu- 
cation’ as an alternative system, Mr. Ross ar- 
gues very ably and consistently, urging that 
the introduction of the English system into 
Treland ‘‘ would do more to rekindle dying ani- 
mosities and sectarian hatred, than almost any- 
thing that could be devised.” 





Professor Kavanagh, in an essay on “ The 
present Educational Position of Roman Catho- 
lics in relation to the State in Ireland,” sub- 
mits a counterpart of the question raised by 
Mr. Pollock, as it affects four millions and a 
half, or seventy-eight per cent. of the popula- 
tion. The objections against the present na- 
tional system raised by the Professor, as the 
representative, to a large extent, of Catholic 
feeling, are summed up in twelve heads. He 
affirms that radical changes have been made in 
the national system, involving a breach of faith ; 
that the system has failed to effect a combined 
or mixed education ; that a common religious 
element in the school books is prejudicial to 
the religious minorities in fixed schools; that 
where the schools are composed of pupils of one 
denomination, restrictions on religious points 
are indefensible; that religious minorities de- 


‘termine how the school is to be conducted ; 


that combined secular and religious instruction 
has been set aside since 1847, so that religious 
minorities now attend adverse religious in- 
struction ; that complete moral training is ren- 
dered impossible; that the study of history is 
ignored; that only a fraction of the schools 
commands a mixed attendance; that ‘‘lite- 
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except in the case of the criminal population ; 
that outlying the national system, religious 
bodies of various kinds impart a superior edu- 
cation to one hundred and fifty thousand chil- 
dren, and yet are denied participation in the 
public funds; lastly, that whatever has been 








done for the promotion of education in Ireland, | 


has been mainly, if not exclusively, effected 
through the religious zeal of the respective de- 
nominations, and that the State ought therefore 
to respond to these efforts. 


Sir Robert Kane, “‘ On the Disadvantages of | h 


Denominational Education as applied to Ire- 
land, gives direct and, as we think, decisive 
disproof of the arguments of Professor Kava- 
nagh. Sir Robert indicates that in his view a 
proper system of education, supported by the 
State, should secure for the child absolute pro- 


tection from all interference with his religion, | 


facilities for receiving instruction in the reli- 
gion to which he belongs; a plan of instruc- 
tion the best and most comprehensive that can 
be devised, inspection, responsibility on the 
part of patrons, economy, and extension of 
privilege to all, and such limitation of State 
rule, that individual and independent educa- 
tion be entirely permitted. ‘The principles 
thus enunciated exist, according to Sir Robert 
Kane, in full force in the national educational 
system as at present carried out in Ireland, 
conferring on half a million of children the 
blessings of an education which, equally in a 
moral, religious, and intellectual point of view, 
has excited admiration abroad and has inspired 
confidence at home. The author in the con- 
clusion of his paper exhibits the fact, that 
denominational teaching in Ireland would open 
a theatre of sectarian rancour and proselytism, 
now happily excluded from sight, and reduce 
to dishonoured ruin that sacred edifice of civil 
and religious liberty which Doyle and Murray, 
O'Connor and Neil have built up and consoli- 
ated. 


Mr. Edward Senior, ‘‘On the Half-Time Sys- 
tem in Agricultural Schools,” supplies a very 
effective history of the method which aims at 
educating the poor by devoting half the time 
of the pupil to literary instruction and the re- 
maining half to industrial pursuits. Mr. Senior 
strongly recommends the mixed system, and 


which mark him as a real observer and skilled 


udge of the matters on which he dwells. Short 


ours of physical labour are most advantage- | Mr. Vaux read a 
ous to the young, and as regards literary train- | Rev. Mackenzie Wale 


ing, I suspect, says Mr, Senior, that the amount 
of time during which a child is capable of close 
attention is much more limited than is usually 
supposed, and that of the six hours at school, 
merely two or three are devoted to real literary 
labour, and three or four to enforced sedentary 
idleness in bad air and a confined condition. 
In Ireland the population specially requires 
the mixed training, for the Irish are much 
more intelligent and apt to acquire literary 
knowledge than the English, but their hands 
are remarkably awkward and lazy. Labour 
in Ireland is both dear and bad, and the want 
of good labour lies at the root of all the Trish 
difficulties. 

We conceive Mr. Senior's paper to be an 
unanswerable defence of the mixed system of 
education. 





A lady comes next before us as contributor 
to our volume. The lady, Miss Louisa. Twin- 
ing; the subject, “‘ Workhouse Education.” 


She discusses in this paper the objections to | 


the present system ; shows that it eeps up a 
condition of pauperism in the children by the 


gives to his arguments a touch or two of force, | 
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associations of the workhouse, and that this 
evil influence is extended to the adults of the 
young generation ; that it renders impossible 
the teaching of useful knowledge to fit the 
children for practical life; added to which all 
| industrial occupations are conducted in large 
establishments in a way quite unsuitable to 
_ make them training places for the small fami- 
| lies and households, into which the girls are 
|sent as servants. Miss Twining suggests as 
| the best means for improving district and 
| country schools, that they be supplemented by 


| homes where those who are out of place—girls 
| of course being particularly meant—may find a 
| Safe refuge ; she would have these_homes sanc- 
| tioned by the Poor-Law authorities, and partly, 
‘if not entirely, supported by the Poor-rates, 


| leaving private charity and interest to do the 
rest. 





SOCIETIES. 





SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 

April 8.—William Loaden, E ., in the chair. 

Mr. Sharp read a paper on the ythology of the 
Egyptians, which was illustrated by several draw- 
ings taken from the mumimy-cases and papyri. 
One drawing showed the belief in the resurrection of 
the body at the end of the millennium, when Anubis 
unwraps the bandages of the mummy, and the soul, 
in the form of a bird, returns to put life and breath 
into the dead man’s mouth. Another showed the 
less usual belief of a spiritual life beginning at the 
moment of death, when the spiritual or heavenly 
body stands upright, as the earthly or animal 
body falls to the ground lifeless, A third repre- 
sented the day of judgment, when the dead man is 
brought before the judge Osiris, and is accused by 
the wicked Typhon. The great scaies are then 
brought out, to weigh his conduct, the assessors are 
consulted by the judge, and the verdict is recorded 
by Thoth, the god of writing. The dead man, dis- 
trusting the justice of his judge and of the assessors, 
| had set out an altar of gifts before each of them. 
| One picture showed the four lesser gods of the dead, 
| acting as mediators, and presenting their offerings 
| to the judge on behalf of the deceased ; while, in 
| another picture, these same gods were themselves 
| placed upon the altar, and offered by the deceased 
| as an atoning sacrifice to the judge. Another was 





| the more usual picture of the king presenting his 


offerings as an atonement for the sins of the nation, 
| 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 

April 9.—Rev. Churchill Babington in the chair. 

Harper Twelvetrees, Esq., was elected a Member. 
paper communicated by the 
ott on a curious error com- 
mitted by Lord Macaulay in his account of the 
death of Charles IL, which must have arisen from 
an attempt to explain the initials in an indistinct 
manuscript without sufficient caution. Mr. Vaux 
also read extracts from letters addressed to C. New- 
ton, Esq., the Keeper of the Greek Antiquities at the 
Museum, by M. Demetrius Pierides, with reference to 
some curious inscriptions lately found in Cyprus. On 
one of these, a Greek inscription, mention is made of 
Ptolemy Eupator, a king scarcely mentioned in his- 
tory ; on another, a Pheenician one, the name Ican- 
salem occurs, which has not been discovered else- 
where except on one of the Pheenician inscriptions 
procured for the British Museum by Mr. Davis from 
the ruins of Carthage. 

A letter was also read from Mr. F. Calvert to Mr. 
Newton, announcing his discovery of Cebrene, and 
of several other ancient sites in the Troad. 

Captain Porcher, R.N., exhibited a portfolio of 
excellent drawings made by him when superintend- 


ing the excavations at Cyrene during the winter of 
1860-61. 








ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


| April 14.—The Right Hon. Lord Strangford, Pre- 
| sident, in the chair. 


| Major Showers, Captain Joseph Miles, W. P. 





Adam, Esq., M.P., and ‘Henry Lacon Anderson 
Hog, were elected resident members of the society, 

he secretary read part of a translation made by 
him from a Turkish treatise on Moral Philosophy, 
entitled Akhiaki ‘Al@i. This work and its author 
are mentioned in Hajji Khalifa’s Bibliographical 
Encyclopedia, the publication of which, in seven 
quarto volumes, by the Committee of the Oriental 
Translation Fund, has recently been completed. 
These volumes give the Arabic text of the Encyclo- 
pedia, and a Latin translation by G. Fliigel. The 
article on the Akhlaki ’Alai’ is thus rendered :— 
“Opus turcicum, quod Molla Ali Ben Amrallah, 
qui vulgo Jbn-elhanai appellatur et Adrianopoli 
anno 979 (inc. 26 Mai. 1571) obiit, Emiro Syrize 
supremo Ali Pasha composuit et ex ejus nomine 
inscripsit. Collegit in eo, que in operibus Jetd/-ed- 
dini, Nasir-ed-dini et Mohsinii precipiuntur, eaque 
pulchris additamentis per anni spatium auxit.... 
Ille est ex viris doctis in genere suo excellentissimus, 
monumentaque ejus attrahunt manu venustatis suse 
frenum cordis.” The Turkish work is a text-book 
in the colleges (medressa) of Constantinople, and is 
well worthy the attention of European scholars, 
being an advance upon the cognate work by the 
philosopher and astronomer, Nasiru-’d-Din, of Tis, 
whose celebrity may be called European. It was 
written a.H. 972 (A.D. 1564-5). 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
April 14.—Lord Ashburton, President, in the 
chair. 

Commander E. John Pollard, R.N.; Colonel C. 
Palmer Rigby, Isaac Braithwaite, Richard Cocker- 
ton, James V. H. Irwin, John Jones, Charles P. 
Pauli, and James T. White, Esqrs., were elected 
Fellows. 

The first paper was “The Fiji Islands, their 
Commercial Resources,” &c., by Mr. Bensusan. 
After describing the geographical position of the 
group, the manners and customs of the natives, the 
delightful climate and scenery, the author expa- 
tiated on the eligibility of the archipelago for the 
purpose of growing cotton, asserting that no known 
locality in the world was better adapted for that 
purpose; that land was cheap and available, and 
labour could be easily obtained in the Vicinity at a 
lower cost than any Coolie labour. The plantations 
of cocoa-nut trees were very remunerative ; a plan- 
tation of them, which would cost £100, would yield 
£200 a year for forty years after the seventh Year. 
Indigo, coffee, rice, &c. &c., could all be grown 
advantageously in the group. Some fine pearls are 
found there. 

The second paper read was “ Remarks on the late 
Government Mission to the Fiji Islands,” by Ber- 
thold Seemann, Ph.D. The author, after referring 
to the offer of cession made by the Fijians, and 
urging the necessity of the British Government 
accepting the offer, gave a minute description of 
the islands. The soil appears to be highly pro- 
ductive, and almost every part capable of cultiva- 
tion, the weather side being covered by an exube- 
rant growth of trees, shrubs, and herbs. Mangrove- 
swamps are limited chiefly to the mouths of the 
rivers, hence the almost total freedom of the coun- 
try from malignant fevers. Alluding to the pro- 
duction of cotton, the author stated that, although 
an introduced plant, it had become in some parts 
perfectly wild, and spread over all the littoral parts 
of the group, the quality being very superior. 

The Rev. George Pritchard, late missionary to the 
islands, bore testimony to the truthfulness of the 
statements which had been made as to the beauty 
and fertility of the Fiji Islands, and the capacity of 
the ports of the coast for anchorage. Ina political 
point of view, he urged the acceptance of the sove- 
reignty of the islands by Great Britain, as some 
counterpoise to the possessions and influence of 
France in the Pacific; and he advocated the same 
policy on commercial grounds, in view of the capa- 
bilities of the islands to produce a supply of cotton, 
which should render us totally independent of the 
United States. The article could be grown on all 
the islands in the Southern Pacific ; and so produc- 
tive was the seed that the same plant would con- 
tinue bearing luxuriantly from fifteen to twenty 
years, whereas in America the seed had to be 
planted every year. In addition to the advantage 
to England of possessing an independent supply of 
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this valuable staple, he pointed out the benefit it 
would be to the shipowner trading to Australia to 
have the opportunity of procuring a return cargo 
from the Fiji Islands, instead of being obliged, as 
was repeatedly the case at present, to let his ship 
come home in ballast. A profitable trade might 
also be carried on in cocoa-nut oil, arrow-root, 
fancy woods, and other native products. 

The President inquired of Dr. Seemann, as bearing 
upon the growth of cotton, whether there were any 
unoccupied lands which Europeans could take pos- 
session of, and where the labour for the cultivation 
of the plant was to come from. 

Dr. Seemann, in reply, said the land in Fiji was 
owned by a landed gentry, who had the right to dis- 
pose of their land, with the consent of their chief. 
A great deal had been disposed of at prices satis- 
factory to the natives; and after the bargain they 
had gone to the British or American consul to re- 
gister the sale. No disputes had yet arisen about 
the selling of land. With regard to labour, he be- 
lieved no difficulty would arise on that head, as the 
Fijians were great agriculturists, and, moreover, 
labourers could be procured from the neighbourivg 
islands. He confirmed Mr. Pritchard’s statement as 
to the productiveness of the cotton plant and the 
superior quality of the staple. 

Count Strzelecki stated that when he visited the 
Sonth Sea Islands in 1837 he found the prevailing 
sentiment was in favour of a cession of the sove- 
reignty of the different groups of islands to Great 
Britain. 

Mr. J. Crawfurd questioned the accuracy of the 
view which had been advanced as to the capability 
of the Fijian Islands to become a cotton-growing 
district. There was a very small proportion of land 
suitable for the cultivation of cotton, and he doubted 
whether the whole group could produce a week’s 
consumption for this kingdom. .With respect to 
the proposed cession of the islands to Great Britain, 
he deprecated such a step, and hoped it would never 
be carried out. The islands would be a useless 
burden to us, and we already had far too many de- 
pendencies of this description. 

Sir Edward Belcher, R.N., hoped the British Go- 
vernment would accept the cession. We required 
some port in those seas to enable our ships to refit, 
and also to serve as a naval station. If we did not ac- 
cept the islands, he was quite sure the Americans 
would only be too glad to do so. Respecting the 
cotton question, Sir Edward said he had visited 
nearly all the islands in the South Seas, and had 
found cotton growing luxuriantly and equal in 
quality to any grown in America. 

After some remarks from Sir Roderick Murchison 
. in allusion to the value to botanists and naturalists 
of Dr. Seemann’s forthcoming work on the Fiji Is- 
lands, the meeting adjourned to the 28th instant. 





ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 15.—J. Crawfurd, Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

The following Fellows were elected :—A. D. Aul- 


ton, Esq.; W. S. Cockings, Esq.; W. W. Collins, | 


Esq.; A. Guthrie, Esq.; J. Guthrie, Esq.; H. F. 
Ransford, Esq.; 8. W. Henry, Esq. Dr. Walther, 
of Darmstadt, was elected an Honorary Fellow ; and 
Dr. Wiewecke, Dr. J. Schwartz, and W. Bollaert, 
Esq., were elected Corresponding Members. 

The paper read was by G. M. Tagore, Professor 
of Hindu Law at University College, “On Buddh- 
ism.” Buddhism originated in India. Its founder 
is an historical personage, known by the name of 
Gautama Buddha, who was born B.c. 1624, at Ka- 
pila Vastu, on the borders of Nepal. Gautama 
Buddha, or Sakhya Muni, of the tribe Sakhya, was 
a descendant of the Kshatriya princes of India; and 
the young prince, having seen certain sights of de- 
crepitude, disease, and death, was disgusted with 
the pomps and vanities of life, and thereupon 
entered on his ministry of asceticism. With the 
connected progress of Buddhism from the time of 
its founder to the period of its active circulation 
from the province of Behar, in India, or, as it is 
written in old Prakrite books, Magadka, we are not 
acquainted. All that we can gather from history 
is, that many centuries before the Christian era, the 
doctrines of Buddha were enthusiastically cultivated 
in Behar, whence its iggchers diffused themselves 


throughout India and the countries to the eastward. 
Upwards of two thousand years ago, it became the 
national religion of Ceylon and of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and its tenets, with modifications of one kind 
or other, have been adopted throughout that vast area, 
which extends from Siberia to Siam, and from the 
Bay of Bengal to the western shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. The influence which Buddhism exercises at 
the present day extends over at least three hundred 
and fifty millions of people. From the very com- 
mencement of Buddhism as a proselytizing religion, 
there was a severe and protracted struggle with the 
religion of the Brahmans, which was carried on with 
a fanaticism, perseverance, and zeal, the like of 
which is searched for in vain in the subsequent his- 
tory of India. This resulted in the final expulsion 
of Buddhism from its native home, but at what pre- 
cise period this happened we do not know with any 
degree of exactitude; it is probable it may have 
occurred between the twelfth and fourteenth cen- 
turies of the Christian era. The generic ideas in- 
volved in the Buddhistic religion are, the existence 
of a universally diffusive spirit, the infinite per- 
fectibility of man, and the achievement of the high- 
est happiness by the practice of virtuous acts. It 
attaches a sort of theurgic character to moral works, 
the performance of which is supposed to exalt the 
individual, by a sort of spiritual manipulation, into 
absolute supremacy over all things material and im- 
material, terrestrial and spiritual. Gautama Bud- 
dha is considered to be the highest representative of 
the philosophy of Buddhism, and is merely reve- 
renced as a glorified remembrance, the saintly vir- 
tues of whose purity and exaltation serve as a guide 
and an incentive to the spiritual struggles and aspi- 
rations of mankind, 

Image-worship did not form any part of this phi- 
losophy. The doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls is inculcated, the results of the successive 
embodiments bringing the soul nearer, by a refining 
process, to the state of Nirvana—the condition in 
which it has lost all individual consciousnesss, and 
has become one with the primal essence, which is, 
according to the Buddhistic philosophy, the sub- 
stratum of all nature. The Buddhists believe in 
many heavens, each differing in glory, and allotted 
to gods, demi-gods, and divinities, as well as to 
men, whose final precipitation into the ethereal and 
diffusive spirit is but inchoate, and who will have 
to revisit the earth in successive transmigrations, for 
their complete attainment of Nirvana. They like- 
wise believe in the existence of a hell, which they 
people with devils and demons, and where the 
wicked have to undergo a purgatorial imprisonment 
preparatory to an extended probation on earth ; 
their torments in that abode of fire being in pro- 
portion to their crimes and delinquencies ; ‘and al- 
though their punishment is not eternal, still its 
| duration is long and protracted—those who have 
| been guilty of such deadly sins as parricide, sacri- 
| lege, denial of the faith, or apostasy, being doomed 
| to the endurance of excruciating deaths and resus- 
citations, followed by tortures without mitigation 
or intermission, and seemingly without limit or end. 

The Buddhist religion gives far greater pre-emi- 
nence to the code of morality than any other 
heathen system, ancient or modern. The Buddhists 
further believe in a successive re-appearance of 
Buddhas, and that there were twenty-four previous 
to the appearance of Gautama, whose system is to 
endure for five thousand years, when it will be 
superseded by the appearance and preaching of an- 
other. Their sacred languages are Pali and Pra- 
kriti, which were once the vernacular languages of 
India. An outline of the history of the migrations 
of Buddhism after its expulsion from India was 
then given, its modifications in China, where the 
name of Buddha has been changed into Fo, being 
selected as a special illustration. 

In the discussion, Mr. Harry Parkes, Mr. Wylie, 
Mr. Ameuney, Mr. Jencken, and the President took 
part. 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
TouEspaY.—ZJnstitution of Civil Engineers—No Meeting; it 

being Easter week. 
Horticultural Society, 12.—-Meeting of Fruit and 
Floral Committee. 
Wepnespar.—Royal Society of Literature, 4.—General Anni- 





versary Meeting, 





British Archeological Association, 84.—On Roman In- 
scriptions found at Bath, by Rev. H. M. Scarth.— 
On a Shrine in the possession of the Bishop of Ely, 
by Mr. Syer Cuming. 
Microscopical Society, 8. 
Taurspar.—Numismatic Society, 9. * 
Fripay.—Royal Horticultural Society, 2.—General Meeting. 





FINE ARTS. 





THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 


The small assemblage of select French and 
Flemish pictures which has now for the ninth time 
made its appearance in London, opened on Saturday 
last at 120, Pall Mall, with a large average of works 
which willinterestthe British public. Itis quite mani- 
fest that the skilful entrep:eneur who manages this 
exhibition has consulted and addressed our national 
tastes in a marked degree. The landscapes, though 
few, approximate closely to English subjects and 
modes of treatment, and in some instances are taken 
from English scenery; whilst, in figure, the de- 
partures from homely and decorous scenes of life, 
as it appears on canvas amongst us, are rare. 
Moreover, the favourites—the names to which an 
Englishman’s memory most naturally recurs when 
reminded of art as it flourishes across the water, are 
represented in ne unworthy degree—Meissonier, 
Plassan, Edouard Frére, Rosa Bonheur, Troyon, 
Trayer, Dubufe, Duverger, and Lambinet. 

Meissonier is in very great force. His larger 
picture, occupying the centre near the fireplace, has 
never been excelled by any of the instances we 
remember to have seen exhibited. The subject is 
the Corps de Garde (119). At a table two soldiers 
are seated playing a two-handed game at cards, 
each player attended by a party of comrades, who 
look over the hands, watching the situation, one 
eagerly gives advice to the next player who is in 
perplexity, whilst his opponent has the triumphant 
look of the man whose face says, “ Beat that if you 
can ;” and a sly-looking supporter, smoking his pipe 
in the corner, seems to chuckle over the approach- 
ing victory. The language of admiration has long 
been exhausted in describing these brilliant pro- 
ductions. In this group of nine figures, which is 
much larger than usual, the heads no doubt are 
crowded, but perhaps not more than the situation 
requires. Each head and face will be found to re- 
present a distinct type of character and degree of 
intelligence ; the emotions are not only diversified, 
but skilfully balanced; the picturesque costumes 
which have always a tendensy in these works to be 
too obtrusive, are toned down by rough wear, and 
the action of the wearers ; whilst every texture and 
detail of furniture, dresses, wine bottles, glasses, 
tobacco-smoke, &¢., are of course irreproachable, 
There is here a marvellous combination of excel- 
lences, the effect of which is heightened by the mi- 
nute handling, though this is, perhaps, artistically 
speaking, the least of the merits. Surely an artist 
painting with magnifying glasses could attain this 
part of the success without difficulty. With this pe- 
culiarity, however, to attract the many, and with rare 
and excellent resources of art to gratify the more 
experienced, this French artist has established for 
himself a lasting renown. 

On either side of this are two single figures—one 
a Punch (120), which will attract great attention, 
and once seen cannot be forgotten. It represents an 
elderly man seated, stuffed and dressed for the cha- 
racter, in a costume of most skilfully concentrated 
brilliancy; over all which glow and glitter, neverthe- 
less, beams his rubicund and mirth-inspiring visage, 
the very acme of comic intensity. This work, though 
a tour de force of colouring, is yet kept within due 
artistic limits ; and the painter is still the master of 
his materials. The other pieture, The Flute Player 
(121), is set at a still higher price than Punch. It 
is an older and more thoughtful picture, and the 
detail is probably greater ; but as the tone is lower, 
and the subject is not so exciting, it attracts less 
observation, but no one on examination can fail to 
be struck with its excellencies. 

On the right and left of these three Meissoniers, 
are two delicate pictures by Plassan, The Bath (134) 
and The Chocolate (135), in both of which grace and 
simplicity are united to natural ease and movement ; 
and the dresses and flesh are coloured with those ex- 
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quisite pearl and rose tints with which all are fami- 
liar in these works. 

The Rosa Bonheur, it may be stated at once, is 
not a very distinguished work. It is called o 
Meadow Scene (18), the subject being a young bull 
standing in a meadow, painted with the accustomed 
skill, and with the usual life-like peculiarities—the 
glossy hair partly rabbed back, the breath rising, 
&c. Beyond the figure of the animal, the picture is 
nothing. 

We pass to Gérome, the painter of the celebrated 
Duel. The subject this year is Aspasia’s House at 
Athens (77), and the first glance is sufficient to show 
that it cannot be popular. Its freedom in one par- 
ticular at least will attract only to shock the taste 
of the majority. As a work of art, it is difficult to 
judge of this subject, as the artist has departed 
widely from all established traditions. In the main, 
the composition, as it needs must, has been founded 
on the well-known classical types. The figure of 
Socrates is excellent and characteristic, but is out of 
keeping with the rest. The reclining youth, 
myrtle-crowned, whose hand is taken by Socrates, 
and on whose bosom Aspasia is lying, should, ac- 
cording to all history that ever was written, be that 
of Pericles: but it is not the fate nor the figure 
of Pericles, both of which are, of course, familiar to 
art antiquaries. The dog is a fine study, but it is a 
modern animal. Whilst, however, the attitudes of 
the men are after classic forms, it must be added 
that the decorous reserve of ancient models has been 
broken through in the treatment of the female 
figures. Thus we find a combination of harshness 
and sensuality in the group, instead of a blending of 
beauty and voluptuousness, and the effect is rather 
repulsive than attractive. The work is cold, with- 
out the purity of coldness; und is wanting in the 
colour and light which alone could make such a 
scene tasteful, to say nothing of its beiug possible. 
These airy nudities could have been tolerable only 
under a burning sky, and in an atmosphere satu- 
rated with heat and light; but where are the 
“smiles” of the “god of gladness” in the pale and 
dusky scene before us? On the whole, we think 
M. Gérome, though displaying great knowledge and 
power, does not wear the old Greek robe either with 
natural truth or artistic grace. 

A remarkable work, Truffle Hunting (88), de- 
serves attention as being one of the last paintings of 
the celebrated Decamps, who, as we need not say, 
for years occupied the highest professional rank in 
France. The unfinished state of this picture re- 
moves it from criticism ; but the portentous lean- 
ness of the truffle-hunting sow is sufficient to in- 
spire an Englishman with horror. 

The collection is distinguished also by a work of 
Louis Gallait, of the Royal Belgian Academy, with 
whose works the public will soon be better ac- 
quainted, if, as report says, a whole department of 
the International Exhibition is to be devoted to 
them. This subject is a oman Mother (76), a mo- 
dern Italian peasant woman in the costume which 
artists are pleased to reproduce so frequently, hold- 
ing achild. The features are grand and pensive, 
presenting all the appearance of correct portraiture, 
and the work shows force and truth. 

Edouard Frére contributes seven subjects which 
it would be in vain to attempt to describe singly. 
The most important is the Juvenile Field-Day (65), 
a crowd of school-boys, dressed in a variety of old 
military accoutrements, cocked hats, caps, and epau- 
lettes, tearing at full speed through a village street. 
One, more roguish than the rest, with an old horse- 
pistol in his hand, has stopped himself suddenly, and 
thrown the ranks behind him into admired confu- 
sion, This gay and youthful scene is quite in ac- 
cordance with the artist’s style ; but the study neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of such a work must 
have been very great. Zhe Good Friday at Notre 
Dame (66) is a novelty to English eyes, where a 
young peasant mother holds an infant down to kiss 
the crucifix on a table at which two acolytes are in 
attendance. The sweet and serious expression in 
the heads of these youths is one of those exquisite 

successes which are reserved only for one among a 
thousand attempts. Zhe Young Boy Dressing (70) 
is an amusing struggle between a very small boy 
and his stockings. 

By Leys, the Belgian artist, there are two excel- 


lent works, Paul Potter in his Studio (114), and 
the Synagogue at Prague (115). Both are dark; 
and the latter shows an effect of light and shade 
worthy of the artist, who has been thinking’ of 
Rembrandt. The scene is precisely of that genre; 
it is the women’s apartment, which is separated 
from the main body of the synagogue by a narrow 
embrasure in the thick wall. The light pours from 
above with full effect upon the standing figure of a 
young Jewish woman, who stands, perhaps listening 
to the sounds of prayer which reach her from the 
room where the men worshippers are assembled ; 
and other figures are grouped around. 

Mile. Henriette Brown contributes one of her 
most graceful productions in the Interior of the 
Harem (19). The peculiar charm of this lady’s 
method of handling is here seen to the fullest ad- 
vantage. The scene is certainly a dreary one, and 
bears eloquent testimony in favour of monogamic 
institutions. There are three listless women listen- 
ing to a young slave playing the flute, another is 
teasing a tortoise, and two other slave-girls aré in 
attendance. Can life —— be more cramped and 
blighted than this? The painting of this picture is 
delicate in the extreme, at the same time fresh and 
unlaboured, the whole in a pearly tone, within a 
limited range of colour, and with admirably diffused 
light and shade. by Ba Jems & 

A very important picture, by M. Jean Hégésippe 
Ville, lee red ty Bernard Palissy’s Phral 
Experiments (186). In the shade cast by his 
huge oven, sits the inventor, expressing by his 
attitude his “agony that he could not express,” 
“ worn with hard work and the heat of the oven.” 
In a remote part of the room, near the door, a 
group of friends are looking on, amongst them his 
termagant wife and child; the curé, who stands 
foremost, unbelieving, but less prejudiced than the 
rest ; and the blacksmith, who points with his finger 
to his head significantly, but good-humouredly, to 
his neighbour, the publican. It is easy at a glance 
to see the story. The man is isolated from these 
good folks, who look upon him as given over to 
soul-destroying delusions—in short, as mad. Heaps 
of miniature and broken “ Palissy ” ware lie about 
the furnace-room. This is a rare specimen of ad- 
mirable composition, the peculiarity of the arrange- 
ment being that of placing one figure by itself on 
one side of the room, and a considerable group on 
the other. This is always striking, as we remember 
to have noticed before in French works. 

Michael Angelo in his Studio (21), by Cabanel, is 
no doubt a work of high aim, and by a distinguished 
artist ; but, we cannot help thinking, over-wrought 
and theatrical. The celebrated eyebrow and broken 
nose of the great sculptor are of course faithfully 
rendered, but with a neck of disproportionate thick- 
ness. The reverential stoop of the Pope as he enters 
the studio is another effect, historical no doubt, but 
perhaps too strongly marked, But the statuary is 
admirably rendered, especially the great figure of 
the Moses. 

In landscape, there are two fine pictures by 
Bossuet. Zhe Roman Port at Cordova (14) is re- 
markably intelligent as to the drawing of the stately 
Roman gate and the Moorish battlements, the Ita- 
lian palace, and the towns in the distance, down to 
even the details of the foreground. An effect of 
evening sunlight on the upper parts of buildings, 
defined by a strong line from the shadow below, is 
noticeable both in this and the Arab Mill (15). 
The latter almost equals the fresh sweetness of one 
of Karl du Jardin’s landscapes. 

By Troyon there isa fine effect of shadow thrown 
across a pair of oxen ploughing up a most unpromis- 
ing piece of soil with a wooden plough, which, how- 
ever picturesque, would shock an English agricul- 
turist. This is called Oxen at Labour (172). Cattle 
on the Sea Beach (178) is a scene on the low alluvial 
flats near the mouth of the Seine. 

Schlesinger, whose works are familiar to the fre- 
quenters of this gallery, contributes, amongst seve- 
ral others, a large and studied work of figure and 
character in The Stolen Child (149). 

Two important works by Dubufe also claim at- 
tention— Vandyke and a Lady (47), and a Portrait 
fe Lady (48), being a likeness of Madame Gam- 





By Jaroslaw Cermak, a large academical work is 
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exhibited—a nude and terrified female of huge pro- 
portions, struggling in the grasp of dark-skinned 
soldiers, called Raid of Montenegrins in the Herze- 
govina (28). As a study, it displays power and 
knowledge. There is the same force, ambitious, but 
exaggerated, about the Study of a Rayah (29). 
We may point to the Goatherd, by Francois Buchser, 
as an instance where unmistakable power, misdi- 
rected, has produced a work of portentous ugliness. 
This is due in a great measure, no doubt, to the 
character of the model. 

Amongst the remaining conversation and domestic 
scenes, we can enumerate only the names of Victor 
Chavet; Adolphe Dubasty, who paints very care- 
fully in the flat, and, as English people think, the 
hard and dry style of M. Teasel' Duverger, who 
sends six works, all full of charming character, par- 
ticularly The Cider Mill (52), the group 55, and 
the Water Drinkers (56); Charles Frere, who fol- 
lows worthily in the steps of his tutor (and we pre- 
sume father), Edouard Frére, with four excellent 
studies; Gustave de Jonghe; Laugée, who contri- 
butes a remarkable picture, Zhe Latest Arrival 
(112), being a peasant'lying-in scene, depicted with 
truth and character, and with a conspicuous know- 
ledge of how to deal with light and shadow; 
Charles Pecrus, a pupil of Chavet; and Augustus 
Toulmouche. 

Louis Ruiperez, a pupil of Meissonier, contributes 
two studies, Soldiers at Leisure (141), and The 
Music Lesson (142). 

Amongst the remaining landscapes are the Eastern 
scenes of Théodore Charles Frére ; several elegant 
views, The Ferry Boat (188), and others, by Vey- 
rassat; a good view of Mont St. Mici. ! (6), by 
Bentabole; a romantic Swiss View (22), by Calame ; 
and numerous works by Lambinet, who apparently 
paints with a strong impression on him of English 
river scenery. 

The Rent Day (161), by Tenkate, may be ex- 
amined as a study of character; though the scene 
would quite as accurately represent a day of settling 
accounts between a master and steward ; where the 
daughter looks on in deprecation of the severity of 
her sire towards the defaulting youth. A figure 
also in the Favourites of Henry II. (36), by Dan- 
saerd, may be noticed ; as also the Breakfast in the 
Fields (43), carefully painted by Adolphe Dillens, 
and the Chinese Lantern Painter (39), by Dela- 
marre, 

A poetical thought by W. P. W. Dana is repre- 
sented in the snow scene, Excelsior (34). We speak 
not of the merits of the painting, but merely ob- 
serve how considerably the force of the situation is 
weakened by placing the spectator at a higher alti- 
tude than the fallen figure. Thus the great idea of 





unsurpassed effort, and dangerous sublimity, is en- . 


tirely lost. 

By Juliette Bonheur, two studies, one of a Dog 
and Puppies (11), the other of a Cat and Kittens 
(12), are good enough to attract attention for their 
own merits, independently of the quaint young 
animal forms to which they introduce the English 
spectator. By Verboeckhoven, a Belgian artist, 
there are some excellent Scotch sheep. 

Finally, a mantelpiece (10), carved in marble, 
with a greyhound and deerhound, by Isidore Bon- 
heur, another of this family of artists, unites con- 
siderable spirit to apparent accuracy and acquaint- 
ance with the resources of the art of sculpture. 

A more interesting French exhibition has not 
been witnessed for some years. 


Since last autumn the additions to the National 
Gallery have been six in number, including three 
or four works of first-class importance. First in 
this list is a Garofalo, representing The Madonnaand 
Child throned under a canopy; on the right (the 
spectator’s left) are Saints Guglielmo and Clara; on 
the opposite side Saints Francis and Anthony ; the 
whole subject in arrangement and expression being, 
as usual, a close imitation of Raphael. The picture 
appears to be of good mmemere character, and 
in excellent condition. Only the upper or finishing 
part of the picture, containing a continuation of the 
canopy and architectural ornaments, seems to have 
been added. Next in order is a Portrait of Rem- 





brandt, by himself, taken at the age of thirty-two. 
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This is naturally a work which commands the inte- 
rested attention of every intelligent visitor to the 
Gallery, and is welcomed by all as a decided acqui- 
sition. The portraits of Rembrandt are well known to 
be of great number, and they range over a great va- 
riety of ages up to sixty or thereabouts. In this work, 
as may be expected, the gigantic power which marks 
some of the later portraits is not to be found. The 
style of painting corresponds with the maturity of 
the man and the painter; and if we had not seen 
some of the seams of wrinkled flesh and shades 
of costume of a later date, this would have been 
pronounced a work almost unsurpassable in the ma- 
gical exercise of those qualities of which Rembrandt 
is the sovereign master. The handling of the paint- 
ing is of that peculiar character which stamps at once 
the genineness of the work. A third addition is a 
small Head of Christ, or Salvator Mundi, by Anto- 
nello da Messina, an artist of the early Venetian 
school of the fifteenth century, of whom this is the 
only specimen in the Gallery. The next acqui- 
sition is one of which any gallery may be proud. 
It is a Portrait of a Lady, by Paris Bordone, a 
specimen of the master of the very highest excel- 
lence, showing most clearly the influence of the 
school of Titian and Giorgione ; elaborated with the 
utmost skil] in the painting of the flesh and of the 
flowered silk crimson robe, pearl necklace, jewelled 
stomacher, chain, and hair brooches, and exhibiting a 
magnificent Juno-like type of matronly Italian beauty 
in the subject. More recently still, there have been two 
other additions; one, a Portrait of an Astronomer, 
by F. Bol, a subject treated in a grand and flowing 
manner, with a number of accessories, emblematic 
of the science, and displaying fine warm colour in the 
head of the figure. This work is described as having 
been presented by Miss E. A. Benett, and is again a 
solitary specimen of this master in the collection ; 
unfortunately, it is placed at present too high to be 
thoroughly well seen. Finally, there is a small 





grey sketch of some nine or ten figures in vigorous 
action, some on shore, some in the water, others in | 
boats, dragging nets to land swarming with strange- 
shaped fish, with Peter in one of the boats kneeling 
and bowing before Christ. This Miraculous Draught | 
of Fishes is a rapid and powerful sketch by Van- 

dyck, with recollections of the famous example of | 
composition set by Raphael. | 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 





Rorat Trazran’ Opzra.—The first performance | 
this year at Covent Garden of Verdi’s well-worn | 
opera, “Il Trovatore,” had an unusual degree of in- | 
terest imparted to it on Tuesday evening last ; first | 
from the fact of its being selected for the début | 
of a young English artiste, Mlle. Gordosa, who, 
after some years of study in our own Royal Aca- 
demy of Music and in the schools of Italy, has re- | 
turned to her native country to reap some of the 
laurels usually awarded to foreigners ; and, secondly, 
from Mr. Santley’s making his first appearance on 
the Italian boards in this country. The complete 
success of the latter, unhesitatingly predicted by all 
those who had watched his vocal and dramatic career, 
from his appearance on our stage as Hoel, in the 
opera of “ Dinorah,” to his latest efforts as Danny 
Mann in the “ Lily of Killarney,” fully warranted 
all that had been said in his praise ; and hencefor- | 
ward, in the lists of artists on the Italian stage, the | 
name of Santley will be looked for with as much | 
interest as those of Mario, Tamberlik, and Graziani. | 
The audience of Covent Garden, though never very | 
warm or enthusiastic unless under the spell of a | 
Grisi or a Mario, were unanimous in their approba- 
tion, recalling Mr. Santley at the end of the second | 
and fourth acts, besides encoring the famous air for 
the barytone in the second act, 

** Tl balen del suo sorriso 
D’una stella vince il raggio!" 
Mlle. Gordosa’s début was not quite so success- 
ful, for though great allowances must be made 
for the natural and almost inevitable shortcomings 
incidental to a first appearance, especially in pre- 





| members of the Sacred 


much calculated to reassure a nervous débutante, 
her powers are not sufficient to qualify her for the 
arduous réles of a prima donna ; her voice seems to 
be of considerable compass, but in some of her 
upper notes there is such a very peculiar and me- 
tallic timbre that the effect in passages where the 
same notes are reiterated is highly unpleasant. Oc- 
casionally, as in the opening scene of the fourth act, 
Mile. Gordosa produced a favourable effect, this 
scene being encored. A second hearing will how- 
ever enable us to speak with more certainty on 
the merits of this lady, in whose praise it should be 
recorded that her advent was proclaimed with none 
of those preliminary putis which have been so freely 
employed of late years in similar cases. Mme. Nan- 
tier-Didiée’s impersonation of the vindictive gipsy 
Azucena, so real, so complete, and so artistic in 
all its details, is too well known to render any com- 
ment necessary. Tamberlik, as Manrico, pleases us 
less than in other of his characters—Arnoldo for 
instance, in “Guillaume Tell ;” but this is, after 
all, a measurement of him by an unusually high 
standard, to which it is almost unreasonable to ex- 
pect him always to attain. “Tl Trovatore” is an- 
nounced for a second performance this evening (Sa- 
turday). Donizetti’s “La Favorita” was represented 
on Thursday. 





Nationat Cuorat Assocration.—Since the de- 
struction of St. Martin’s Hall by fire, and, subse- 
quently to that, the discontinuance of the Oratorio 
performances at St. James’s Hall, under Dr. Wylde, 
the English public, or, at all events, that portion of 
it whose taste and inclination lead them to the 
enjoyment of sacred music alone, has been wholly 
at the mercy of the Sacred Harmonic Society, a 
body which, whatever its virtues may be, cannot be 
charged with any very lively interest in the pro- 
gress of art, or any very tender consideration for the 
personal comfort of their audience. A little whole- 


| some competition will, under these circumstances, 


be of no small advantage; and Mr. Martin’s zealous 
and well-directed efforts will serve an additional 
purpose. Under this gentleman’s direction a very 
excellent performance of the “ Messiah” was given 
at Exeter Hall, on Monday evening last. The 
chorus consisted of upwards of six hundred voices ; 
but to accommodate this large number of vocalists, 
the numbers of the band were much reduced, there 
being about seventy or eighty in all; but these 
comprised some of our best executants—Mr. Bla- 
grove (violin), Mr. Pratten (flute), and Mr. Harper 
(trumpet), and others, whom we need not stop to 
specify, being included. The solo parts were assigned 
to Mesdames Florence Lancia, Sainton-Dolby, and 
Messrs. Swift and Santley. Madame Lancia’s voice, 


| though very sweet and effective, we cannot con- 
— enough for so large a space as | 


sider 
that of Exeter Hall. Mr. Swift, in his anxiety “to 
fill” the Hall with his voice, and atone for the 
absence of volume by additional energy, was occa- 
sionally much out of tune: with a little less ardour, 
just intonation would have been secured. Mr. Sant- 
ley, as might have been expected, was the most 
successful of the vocalists, winning an encore in the 
basso air, “ Why do the heathen.” With Madame 
Dolby’s excellent rendering of the contralto parts in 
the “ Messiah,” the public is, happily, quite fami- 
liar. The choruses went much better than on the 


| last occasion on which we heard this society; in 


fact, Mr. Martin has determined to spare no pains 
to present the oratorios in as worthy and adequate a 
manner as is possible. Having once resolved on this 
course, he will find improvement and gradual ap- 
proach to such perfection as art can reach, follow 
surely and inevitably. 

A performance of the same oratorio, by the 
Harmonic Society, took 
place on Wednesday evening. 





Apretpxi.—Many of us have doubtless observed 
a certain target-like “ poster,” with a black bull’s- 
eye, which occupies a conspicuous place on London 
hoardings. The full meaning of this advertisement 
was made plain to the public on Monday by the 
production, under the title “ Dot,” of what Mr. Bou- 
cicault had long promised as “ a new domestic drama 


sence of an audience whose chilling apathy js not | in a fairy frame.” The event, now come, which 
’ 


cast this little round shadow before it, has brought 
to the Adelphi audience their looked-for enjoyment, 
though scarcely in the manner they had been led to 
expect. The fact is, that while the frame is new 
the “drama” is, for the most part, old, and our 
pleasure is chiefly obtained by observing how cle- 
verly a strong company of new actors assume well- 
known characters, and at once make them their 
own; for the story is no other than Dickens's 
“ Cricket on the Hearth,” so often put on the stage. 
The first dramatic version of the tale was brought 
out on the 20th December, 1845, on the opening of 
the Lyceum under Keeley, who himself played the 
part of Caleb Plummer. Of the actors on that oc- 
casion Mr. Emery alone is the same rough and 
noble John Peerybingle that he was of old, while 
the remaining players of to-day belong to a younger, 
but happily a rising, generation. Mi uise 
Keeley most worthily succeeds her mother as the 
representative of Dot, and by her youthful appear- 
ance affords the proper contrast to the riper years 
of the hearty John. The part of the blind girl 
Bertha (wherein, in poor Albert Smith’s version, 
his future wife and widow made her début), is sus- 
tained with great sweetness and judgment by Miss 
Henrietta Sims. Mr. C. H. Stephenson, by a justi- 
fiable and skilful use of grimace, makes the most of 
the odious Tackleton, and Mrs. Marston gives the 
due amount of comic gravity to Mrs. Fielding. But 
the most remarkable impersonations are the Tilly 
Slowboy of Miss Woolgar, and the Caleb Plummer 
of Mr. Toole. The first, which had formerly been 
caricatured by Buckstone and Wright, is now re- 
duced to what Dickens described, and is rendered 
irresistibly ludicrous by the constant confusion and 
girlish fear depicted in Tilly's face, action, and de- 
meanour. Mr. Toole, as might have been expected, 
is thoroughly original as the poor old toymaker, 
who wastes his life in painting a fair and false 
world to make his blind daughter happy ; but we 
were taken by surprise with the. amount of real 
pathos infused by this most valuable actor into the 
richness of his humour. Already'a great favourite 
with the town, his performance of this part ought 
to raise him still higher in public estimation. In. 
the scenery, some effects of light are beautifully 
managed, particularly in a double scene representing 
the interior of Caleb’s cottage and a snow-covered 
farmyard outside. We must add, however, that the 
fairy “ business”—(it is impossible not to use thea- 
trical slang in spéaking of a first scene like the open- 
ing of a pantomime, and the apparition of a tray of 
fairies up a cottage-chimney )—has really nothing to 
do with the piece, and had much better be left out. 
Other changes are the judicious omission of the 
melodramatic incidents of the carrier’s night of suf- 
fering when he believes his wife to be faithless, and 
the introduction of two songs, viz. “‘ Auld Robin 
Gray,” beautifully sung by Miss Keeley, and (mira- 
| bile dictu !) a comic song for Tilly Slowboy. The 
| innocence of Dot is in this version made evident 
| from the beginning, the audience being at once let 
into the secret of Ned Plummer’s disguise. 


On the same night, Mr. Webster, who had been 
| starring of late among minor theatres, was cor- 
| dially welcomed back to his own stage, where he 
| re-appeared as .the old copyist in “One Touch of 
| Nature,” and was admirably supported by Miss 
Henrietta Sims as the young actress, Constance 
Belmour. 





The seventeenth annual festival of the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund was held last Monday at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern. About two hundred sat 
down to-dinner. Mr. Alfred Wigan, who occupied 
the chair, and Mr. Buckstone, made excellent 
speeches; and during the evening the secretary 
announced subscriptions to the amount of £400. 


In consequence of the customary restrictions dur- 
ing Passion-week having been removed by the Lord 
Chamberlain, the following principal theatres have 
remained open :—The Princess’s, Adelphi, Olympic, 
Strand, Lyceum, and Surrey, besides the Royal 
Italian Opera. ‘The Haymarket and St. James’s 
have been closed for repairs and embellishments, 
and the Gallery of Lilustration has taken a holiday 
| till Easter. 
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